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WHEN THEY NEEDED A BELL 
IN THE OLD NORTH CHURCH 


@ In Colonial times, the business of acquiring, 
say, a bell for the Old North Church meant call- 
ing on Paul Revere and making the necessary 


arrangements. 


Today, all is changed. You can buy a church 
bell out of a catalog. A group of bell foundry 
workers will be found making bells by the dozen 
to be sold weeks iater to persons they'll never 
see. The personal touch is gone. 


Yes, the personal touch is gone. But what an 
astounding thing has taken its place. The small- 
est country parish can afford a church bell that 
would have cost a fortune in 1776. 


And at the footstone and foundation of this 
transformation is precisely what has always been 
there—the steady skillful hands of workers proud 
of their craft. Not to be able to meet their 
customers face to face has not slackened their 
feeling of responsibility to produce worthy goods. 


It happens that Crane Co.'s first products were 
brass bells for churches. From that day to this 
Crane Co. has been in a position to affirm that 
the quality of its products is due in no small part 
to the integrity of the men who make them—an 
integrity as flourishing as in the days when Paul 
Revere labored to cast a bell especially for the 
Old North Church. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH ST. 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 
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TOM KNOWS HIS SHAVING CREAMS. 
THIS LATHER SOFTENS MY BEARD 
LIKE NOBODY'S BUSINESS. 
SOOTHES MY SKIN, TOO. 
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This extra-moist lather made 
especially for hard-to-shave men 


Lifebuoy Shaving Cream has what it takes to sepa- 
rate a tough beard and tender skin én solid comfort. 
Its lather holds 52% more moisture—soaks the wir- 
iest whiskers soft. It’s mild and soothing, too— 
over 20% milder than other leading shaving soaps. 
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BY THE EDITOR 


HE labor movement is a folk movement with that timeless 
# gone that assures its existence as long as men do work for 

others. It has continued during the ages in one form or an- 
other, sometimes achieving power and direction that brought rich, 
useful lives to its members, sometimes leading a crusade for political 
rights, sometimes forced to disappear underground as a revolutionary 
agency, but never dying. It represents a human desire for liberty 
and justice in all of their phases. It is the idealism of the labor 

movement that inspires devotion and service; it is 
In the Union’s _ the practical utility of the labor movement that 
Service attracts those seeking security and betterment; it is 

the power of the labor movement that lures the 
ambitious; it is the representative quality of the labor movement that 
appeals to the politician; it is the responsible and creative qualities 
of the labor movement that offer opportunity to the constructive 
production management; it is the spiritual resources of the labor move- 
ment that concern the philosophers, the poets, the educators and all 
devoted to the service of mankind. 

The quality of union life and activity at any one time depends 
upon the active union membership and its chosen representatives. 
Union executives are entrusted with the future destinies of the mem- 
bership and their opportunities are a challenge to all that is best and 
highest in them. Their duties call for intellectual ability, resourceful- 
ness, initiative. Experience which ripens into wisdom, increases their 
effectiveness. They must have a reputation for responsibility so that 
their word will carry conviction to all. Courage is indispensable but 
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the crucial test is recognition of the consequences of their words and 
deeds to others with the ability and the courage to distinguish between 
good and bad—that is, moral standards. Such leaders will work 
always for the cause, seeking not their own advancement but that of 
their people. 

The labor movement if true to its heritage of idealism, lead by 
leaders who give wholehearted service to the cause, willing to subordi- 
nate the lesser purposes to the advancement of the whole cause, has 
before it a priceless opportunity to advance the welfare of wage 
earners and have a determining part in shaping the structure of 
society of the future. Economically our nation is at the cross-roads: 
Shall we move toward recovery with a large standing army of unem- 
ployed, wealth for the few and privations for the many, or shall we 
set ourselves to the problem of producing plenty for all with oppor- 
tunity for each? 

If this country chooses the second way, it needs a strong organ- 
ized labor movement. It is the responsibility of those who work for 
wages and their leaders to furnish this labor movement for their own 
betterment and for the service of society. What higher and more diff- 
cult mission could be delegated to any group of people? There is 
nothing of permanent value in the goals that sometimes lure men 
from union service. If union members and union leaders stand true 
to the idealism of Labor, all else will be added to the cause—economic 
and social security with the comfort of a live spirit in the service of 
the highest cause. 

The decision of the Court of Appeals of the 
Minimum Wages State of New York—unless reversed by the 

United States Supreme Court—blocks the way 
to legislative attempts to put a bottom below which competition in low 
wages for women and children wage-earners may not go. The United 
States Supreme Court in outlawing the National Recovery Act put 
an end to our Federal effort to fix minimum wages for women and men. 
The New York Court applied the logic of the Federal Court also to 
those workers relying upon their state laws, and declared the New 
York minimum wage law unconstitutional. Until further reflection 
by the Judiciary, control of minimum wages by the legislative method 
is outlawed as unconstitutional. 

In the meanwhile women workers must depend on thew right to 
organize in unions and to bargain collectively with their employers for 
standards of wages and hours that will afford protection against unfair 
competition. The inability of individual women workers to protect 
themselves against low wages was the reason for minimum wage legis- 
lation. Only organized women have been able to secure adequate 
standards of pay. But when employers, as they all too frequently 
have, deny their employees the right to organize and bargain collec- 
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tively, women workers are helpless unless they come under the protec- 
tion of the National Labor Relations Act by which their right to 
organize in labor unions is made an enforceable right. 

If the Judiciary is successful in denying Congress the authority 
to legislate for the public welfare and restrains state legislatures 
from acting in the same field, the legislative method becomes a broken 
hope for those who work for wages. In that case it becomes of 
imperative importance that each state enact laws making the right to 
organize and bargain collectively an enforceable right. Then with 
the Railway Labor Act, covering workers in interstate commerce, 
the National Labor Relations Act covering all workers whose work 
or services contribute directly or indirectly to interstate commerce 
and state laws protecting all others, there will be a real opportunity 
for workers to protect themselves. Then wage-earners will be able 
to protect themselves against low wages and competition will be lifted 
to a higher plane than that of competition in starvation levels of 


living. 


There are few people with small incomes who do 
Credit Unions not every now and then find themselves in emer- 
gencies that call for more money than they have 
in reserve—a sudden sickness, death, unemployment, dentist bills, 
occulist services, an initial payment on a home, a relative in need, etc. 


There are few who can turn to banks for a loan in times of need. 
The only place they can turn is to the loan shark, who charges most 
usurious rates. The result is practically always bankruptcy for the 
individual and his family. But there is a way for small groups to 
provide against such emergencies, known as the credit union. 

Credit unions have existed over a considerable period of time 
and weathered the depression in good shape. They are simply co- 
operative efforts to save. A group of persons who want to save 
against emergencies plan to form a credit union—a “Thrift bank” 
as they are sometimes called—and agree to invest $5 per month, or 
50 cents a week or any fixed sum in stock in the credit union they form. 
Some person is designated to administer the funds or invest them. 
The savings funds grow and the members have the privilege of loans 
at reasonable rates. Many credit unions have quite outgrown the 
original purpose of loan agencies and have become primarily invest- 
ment and financial institutions—cooperatively owned. 

The Federal Credit Union Act of 1934 authorizes the charter- 
ing of credit unions by the Federal Government. These unions are 
not financed by the Government, but a Credit Union Division under 
the Farm Credit Administration is ready to give advice and technical 
assistance to groups wishing to organize self-help credit unions. 

Quite a few unions have already organized credit unions as a 
service agency for their membership. They are simply cooperative 
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saving and investment services organized along sound principles. They 
provide a financial service adapted to wage earners needs and cal- 
culated to make wage earners responsible, respected members of 
society. 

The Federal program for social security with a Fed- 
Pooled Fund _ eral Social Security Board charged with responsibility 
vs. Reserves for approving or disapproving State social security 

laws, puts activity in this field in a somewhat different 
relationship from efforts to secure other types of state laws. In this 
field we may expect certain guidance and initiative from the Social 
Security Board; certain standards are mandatory for approval by 
the Board while major principles in drafting laws are left to local 
decision. The initial decision is between a state pooled fund and a 
reserve type. 

In all European countries where there has been experience in 
administering unemployment insurance, the laws provide for the pool- 
ing of all contributions in a common fund. The underlying purpose 
is to provide benefits for the greatest possible number of cases of 
unemployed—pooling the risks after the insurance principle. In ac- 
cord with this thought, unemployment in industries is considered 
over a long-range period in which industries develop, flourish, and 
decline. In some phases unemployment is relatively low but increas- 
ing with declining years. During its good years, an industry makes 
payments to provide against the years of need. The fortunes of in- 
dustries are interdependent; the automobile industry drove out the 
wagon and carriage industry and the blacksmith; fashion banished 
snuff and favors cigarettes; and likewise reads the history of all in- 
dustries. If one industry stabilizes employment; it shifts responsi- 
bility for some former employees attached to it for irregular employ- 
ment to some other source for jobs. So-called labor-saving machinery 
such as the steam shovel turned many laborers to other industries. 

The risk and consequences of unemployment are more general 
than any single industry can account for. They are the result of 
interdependent forces and development growing out of the necessity 
for supplying the world’s needs at a profit to producers. The only 
fair and adequate basis on which to provide against unemployment 
for employed persons, is the pooled fund which puts a reserve fund 
at the service of all alike. Experience will teach even those employers 
who now favor individual company or industry reserves that the 
pooled fund will meet their obligations more surely and more economi- 
cally. 

The separate reserves account principle was developed in this 
country as an element in plans to stabilize production and employ- 
ment. It probably is a practical element in stabilization together with 
guaranteed employment, but it leaves unaided workers eliminated from 
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payrolls by stabilization, workers displaced by technical progress, 
workers attached to declining industries, workers rendered jobless by 
reorganization of industries, and the elimination of former produc- 
tion units. 

The American Federation of Labor recommends the pooled 
fund basis for state unemployment compensation funds. Those em- 
ployers’ organizations which have always opposed official social legis- 
lation are putting their support back of the reserves principle. They 
have employed the most resourceful lawyers and agents to watch un- 
employment compensation measures for the purpose of recommending 
measures to minimize protection for the unemployed. The field of 
social insurance legislation is so new in this country that those who 
wish to secure sound laws ought to seek the counsel of those concerned 
for social welfare. We must organize our resources to meet the 
needs of next year when the majority of the state legislatures will be 
in session. 

Presidential election years are always dominated by 
The Coming the campaign for the highest office in the land. But 
Election important as are the nomination and election of the 

Chief Executive of the country, it is equally important 
to Labor and good citizens generally that all other elective offices be 
held by persons with understanding of social welfare and with the 
courage to insist upon incorporating definitions of human rights in 
our social policy and making them enforceable. 

In the past both substantive legislation enacted by legislatures 
and judicial legislation handed down by the Judiciary have been mainly 
concerned with the rights of those who own property and who invest 
capital. Laws to promote social welfare have invariably been de- 
clared unconstitutional. Sometimes years of patient educational work 
informing public opinion brings a reversal of judicial edicts, but in 
the main some interpretation of due process clauses protects vested 
property rights while the persons who ask recognition of the work 
and service they perform for society get no recognition or protection. 
There is a crucial battle on between those who rally to defense of prop- 
erty and hold that the main function of government is protection of 
property and those who hold that the goal of organized society is 
the assurance of opportunities for the best living possible for all and 
that the main function of government is the promotion of national 
well being. At present many in the Judiciary and in legislative and 
administrative high places are promoting the welfare of vested inter- 
ests as opposed to the rights and interests of those whose investments 
are such intangible things as creative labor and carrying on productive 
processes, 
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We are now confronted with situations where we know what is 
the wise and constructive policy to follow to achieve economic and 
social purpose but are powerless to act. 

It is of the greatest importance that candidates be nominated and 
elected in the coming campaign pledged to the responsibility of finding 
how social welfare legislation can be made the law of the land un- 
challenged by the Judiciary. Congress must be able to legislate in 
the national interests. 

The duty rests upon every labor organization throughout the 
land to do its part in securing the election of candidates committed 
to this program and pledged to its enactment. Questioning of candi- 
dates and commitment in advance is necessary to success. The welfare 
of our Nation is at stake. 

In his message to Congress on relief 
Industry’s Responsibility appropriations for the coming year the 

President asked that an additional billion 
and a half be appropriated in addition, qualifying his estimates with 
this important statement: “The ultimate cost of the Federal Works 
Program will thus be determined by private enterprise. Federal 
assistance which arose as a result of industrial disemployment can 
be terminated if industry itself removes the underlying conditions.” 

The President points out that the employment trend is upward 
but that there is little evidence that employers—large and small— 
can absorb large numbers of additional employees. The President 
goes on to say that the Nation learned the value of shorter hours 
in their application to the whole of industry under the National Re- 
covery Act, but that now the Judiciary has imposed limitations upon 
our ability to require shorter hours by government authority we must 
depend upon private industries to work out plans to increase produc- 
tion and employment by shortening hours. “But in any single indus- 
try,” he said, “we have found that it is possible by united action to 
shorten hours, increase employment, and at the same time maintain 
weekly or monthly earnings of the individual.” 

The President states there are now 5,200,000 cases on relief, 
including families and unattached persons. 

The President’s statement on the need for shortening hours to 
absorb the unemployed without reducing the incomes of those em- 
ployed, indicates the key to our unemployment problem., So long 
as the army of unemployed remains at present high levels, the cost 
of relief cannot be reduced nor industries dispose of their output. 

The responsibility rests upon industries to work out plans to 
absorb the unemployed. If industries fail, Society must intervene. 

Meanwhile organized workers through their union have a respon- 
sibility to urge shorter hours and such wage increases as will steadily 
raise purchasing power with production expansion. 





LABOR AND WORLD PEACE’ 


Dr. SAMUEL McCune LINDSAY 


Professor of Social Legislation, Columbia University 


Peace.—The workers in all coun- 
tries constitute the most numer- 
ous class of the population. They 
include the wage-earners, the manual 
laborers, skilled and unskilled, the 
agricultural and industrial workers, 
also the so-called white collar groups 
of clerks and intellectual workers in 
trade and transportation, in com- 
merce and industry, the professional 
workers in art and science, education, 
law, medicine, theology and a host of 
others. But I am asking you today 
to think particularly of only one sec- 
tion of the workers of the world for 
the purposes of this discussion; 
namely, the industrial workers, chiefly 
the wage-earners and the salaried 
workers. They are in America, as 
elsewhere, by all odds the most nu- 
merous section of the entire group 
of workers—a great body of men and 
women, of young people and even 
children, upon whose welfare and 
progress the prosperity and happi- 
ness of all the rest largely depend. 
What then is the stake and vital 
interest of this group in world peace? 
All are consumers and purchasers of 
the products of industry and labor; 
some of them are small capitalists. 
It is easy to see that all have an inter- 
est, and a very great interest, in the 
maintenance of a stable economic or- 
der and in the avoidance of the great 
cost, burdens and disturbances caused 
by war. 


Tee Workers’ Stake in World 


* Address over Station W. N. E. W., March 
7, 1936. 


Let us then look first at the cost 
of war. It is the workers who furn- 
ish the larger part, relatively, of the 
man power enlisted or drafted for 
work on the battle field. They not 
only lose their jobs at home and leave 
their dependents often to suffer 
equally great hardships in the strug- 
gle for existence, but they must face 
the hazards of life and limb as well. 
Twenty-six million men, nearly half 
of the total male population of the 
United States at the beginning of our 
participation in the World War, were 
either registered under the selective- 
service act or were serving in the 
Army or Navy without being regis- 
tered. Four million men actually 
served in the Army of the United 
States during the war and the 
total number in the armed forces 
amounted to four million eight hun- 
dred thousand. 

The cost of such an enterprise can- 
not be measured exactly in dollars 
and cents; neither can a satisfactory 
balance sheet be made that will show 
all of the gains and losses and include 
all of the invisible items which make 
up the net result for the community 
as a whole. We do know that the 
net result is an enormous loss and an 
almost endless burden which the 
peoples, and especially the workers, 
in all countries involved in a war 
must bear for many years to come. 
Long before the World War broke 
out, leading economists and states- 
men prophesied that no great war 
could be carried on under modern 
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conditions for a long time without 
bankrupting all the countries en- 
gaged. Yet the World War lasted 
over four years and lesser conflicts 
have been conducted for long periods 
at enormous sacrifice of life and 
treasure, which, if not rendering all 
the participants bankrupt, have at 
least made life harder and less worth- 
while for all the peoples involved. 
The United States was not as 
heavily involved in the World War, 
and only for about half as long as 
the other leading participants, yet 
seventeen years after the armistice 
we find our country today saddled 
with a debt of nearly forty billion 
dollars, some of it due, of course, to 
previous wars and to the payment of 
pensions and other costs of wars as 
far back as 1812. It will cost us in 
America one billion dollars a year 


for many years to come, probably for 
the entire life of a generation of 
youth that had no responsibility for 


that war. They will have to work 
to earn above whatever they need to 
maintain their own existence, a billion 
dollars a year to pay for past folly, 
and that is only enough to meet the 
carrying charges and the very slow 
amortization of the debt itself. 

But that is not all. The economic 
dislocations, disturbances, upsets ev- 
erywhere during the past eighteen 
years, the wiping out in most coun- 
tries of a third or more of accumu- 
lated capital upon which productive 
industry depends to enable people to 
live and earn enough to maintain, not 
to speak of improving, the standard 
of living to which they have been ac- 
customed in the past, are perhaps 
even more serious sacrifices entailed 
by war. Then there is the added bur- 
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den and cost of defense in order to 
maintain our freedom to live as na- 
tions or groups in a distraught world, 
and to prepare for future wars. 
When the average wage-earner in 
America today realizes that one-fifth 
of the contents of his weekly pay en- 
velope must go in taxes to the gov- 
ernments under which he lives for the 
purpose of paying the costs of past 
wars alone, it is not much wonder 
that there is industrial unrest con- 
cerning the distribution of the prod- 
uct of labor. It is to be hoped that, 
as we do realize the magnitude of 
this sacrifice, we shall demand that 
governments do more than provide 
the revenues to take care of past wars 
and finance defense and preparation 
for future wars. Governments must 
provide the revenues and find the 
ways and means for the purchase of 
peace and security. It is not enough 
to talk about peace and the evils of 
war unless we are ready to pay the 
price of peace. Eternal vigilance 
may be the price of liberty, but there 
are today in the world many construc- 
tive enterprises which will do as much 
to promote and maintain peace as 
munition factories and shipyards to 
prepare for war, and will cost much 
less. 

The workers of the world are vi- 
tally concerned with what a great in- 
ternational conference held at Chat- 
ham House, London, just a year ago, 
had to say on the steps to be taken 
to. restore confidence, by the promo- 
tion of trade and the removal of 
trade barriers, by the reduction of un- 
employment and the stabilization of 
national monetary systems, by the 
better organization of the family of 
nations to give security and to 
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strengthen the foundations on which 
international peace must rest. The 
recommendations of the Chatham 
House Conference, attended by some 
of the leading statesmen and publi- 
cists of Great Britain and Canada, 
the United States of America, 
France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, Norway and Sweden, are 
all worthy of our serious considera- 
tion. They will all in time be pro- 
ductive of useful results, but in the 
summing up of the program under 
six items, enumerated as the Policies 
Which Governments Should Adopt 
and Put Into Effect Through the Use 
of Existing Organs of International 
Organization, in order that we may 
strengthen the habit of consultation 
between nations on equal terms and 
thus keep out of the atmosphere of 
war, there is one which seems to me 
more important than all the rest. I 
would call it especially to the atten- 
tion of workers and those interested 
in the welfare of workers or depend- 
ent upon them. That one item is: 
“Cooperation of the nations to raise 
the standard of living of their several 
peoples and to assist in solving their 
pressing social problems, as has al- 
ready been undertaken through the 
International Labor Organization.” 

The workers of America are for- 
tunate today in one respect, that the 
United States is a full fledged mem- 
ber of the International Labor Or- 
ganization with headquarters in Gen- 
eva. It is one of the three great 
agencies or structures of interna- 
tional statesmanship and _interna- 
tional cooperation, the other two 
being the World Court (The Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice) 
and the League of Nations. 
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Americans were instrumental in 
the creation of the I. L. O. That 
great pioneer leader of the American 
labor movement, Samuel Gompers, 
presided over the Commission in 
Paris that drafted its charter and 
constitution. We have followed its 
record and the work it has done in 
the first decade and a half of its his- 
tory with increasing interest and 
hope before accepting membership. 
It has a permanent official Interna- 
tional Labor Office in Geneva, main- 
taining an unparalleled center of in- 
formation and agency for the collec- 
tion of facts upon which legislation 
and action in every country in the 
world must be based, if it is to be 
intelligent and effective. It provides 
for an International Labor Confer- 
ence, meeting at least once a year 
and sometimes oftener, to discuss the 
work-a-day life and problems which 
concern us all, primarily as workers 
and certainly as consumers. This 
Conference is a delegated body whose 
members are appointed by govern- 
ments to represent governmental pol- 
icies and the interests of employers, 
workers, and the public as consumers, 
on a remarkably sound democratic 
basis. Then there is a third branch 
of the Organization, the Governing 
Body, which acts as a board of direc- 
tors, preparing the agenda or pro- 
gram for the International Labor 
Conferences, supervising and direct- 
ing the affairs of the permanent of- 
ficial International Labor Office. This 
is a smaller group, composed of 
thirty-two delegates, eight appointed 
for a term of three years by the gov- 
ernments of the eight State Members 
or countries of chief industrial impor- 
tance in the world; eight selected by 
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the governments chosen for that pur- 
pose by the government delegates to 
the Conference, excluding the dele- 
gates of the eight members desig- 
nated as of chief industrial impor- 
tance. At least six of the sixteen 
members of the Governing Body rep- 
resenting governments must come 
from non-European states. The 
other sixteen members of the Gov- 
erning Body include eight represent- 
ing employers and eight representing 
workers, elected for a three year 
term, respectively by the employers’ 
delegates and the workers’ delegates 
to the annual Conference at which 
an election takes place. The Govern- 
ing Body meets as often as necessary, 
always as frequently as once in three 
months and sometimes oftener. It 
is assisted in its work by technical 
advisers and experts and special com- 
mittees which it appoints and charges 
with specific duties of research, in- 
vestigation and study of the prob- 
lems with which the Governing Body 
or the Conference have to deal. 

The annual Conference is one of 
the most inspiring gatherings imagin- 
able. It is a real parliament of labor, 
well-nigh universal in its scope and 
sweep. To it is presented the annual 
report of the director, a world-wide 
survey of the life and labor of the 
people of every country in the world. 
This is debated by able speakers, del- 
egates or their advisers, usually two 
or three score of them, speaking 
many different languages and reflect- 
ing in their observations and com- 
ments, the most varied economic and 
social conditions and the widest ex- 
perience in social legislation every- 
where. After such a discussion of 
the state of the world of labor and 


industry, the Conference gets down 
to its program of action upon the 
agenda prescribed for it by the Gov- 
erning Body or by its own previous 
resolutions. The entire program is 
carefully prepared in advance by the 
ablest technicians and the most ap- 
proved methods of scientific inquiry. 
This goes even to the extent of draft- 
ing treaties or international agree- 
ments called draft conventions, which 
when adopted by the Conference, are 
submitted to the Member States for 
ratification. 

The same procedure is followed 
with respect to Recommendations, 
which are usually supplementary to 
the draft conventions or deal with 
subjects not yet ripe for agreement 
to the extent required for a draft con- 
vention. Recommendations are not 
submitted for ratification and do not 
become binding agreements in the 
same sense as treaties. They must, 
however, be authenticated by the of- 
ficers of the Conference, deposited 
with the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations in the same man- 
ner as a treaty and the members are 
required by the constitution to bring 
the Recommendation or the Draft 
Convention before the authority or 
authorities within whose competence 
the matter lies in their respective 
countries for the enactment of legis- 
lation or other action. No Member 
State, however, is asked or required 
to lower the standards of protection 
afforded its workers by its own exist- 
ing legislation because of the adop- 
tion of any Recommendation or 
Draft Convention. Thus there is a 
sincere, democratic and persistent ef- 
fort made to improve conditions of 
labor and to raise the standards in 
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LABOR AND WORLD PEACE 


the backward and low standard coun- 
tries of the world. Thus the Con- 
ferences seek to improve living and 
working conditions in sub-normal 
countries without breaking down 
higher standards or discouraging the 
advancement of standards and better 
living conditions in the more pros- 
perous countries of the world. On 
the contrary, one of the major rea- 
sons for this new humanitarian insti- 
tution was, in the language of the 
preamble to its constitution, because 
“the failure of any nation to adopt 
humane conditions of labor is an ob- 
stacle in the way of other nations 
which desire to improve the condi- 
tions in their own countries.” 

There is another basic principle 
underlying the establishment of the 
International Labor Organization, 
namely that universal peace can be 
established only if it is based upon 
social justice. Social justice may 
seem to many to be only an iridescent 
dream. But to the extent it is real- 
ized, if at all, in the real world in 
which we live, it will be only through 
the earnest and determined support 
that workers and others give to in- 
ternational cooperation through such 
agencies as the International Labor 
Organization. 

Such work means cost and sacrifice. 
The necessary and inevitable cost of 
national defense in a war atmosphere 
and in a chaotic economic order such 
as we find in so many countries to- 
day is a heavy burden upon the 
peoples of all lands, and particularly 
upon their workers and producers. 
Unfortunately, the result too often 
only increases the fear of war and 
the long shadows that war casts be- 
fore. The lesser burdens of prepar- 
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ation for peace remove fears and 
stimulate productive work and enter- 
prise. 

One per cent of the cost of a single 
battle-ship will pay this year’s annual 
dues of the United States as a mem- 
ber of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. Shall we begrudge vot- 
ing three hundred thousand dollars 
as our yearly quota for this well or- 
ganized, cooperative enterprise in 
which we are associated with our 
neighbors all around the world to 
make more secure the foundations of 
peace through social justice or shall 
we rather welcome this opportunity 
to bear our share financially and 
otherwise in the highly successful 
work of the I, L. O. from which we 
all derive great benefit? Workers 
are well advised to throw their full 
strength in support of the I. L. O. 
because for the first time in history 
they are represented as a matter of 
right, upheld by international law, 
and not as a matter of favor or con- 
descension on the part of either em- 
ployers or governments, in the con- 
ferences which decide public policy 
affecting working conditions, stand- 
ards of living, industrial peace and 
world peace. Workers are not only 
assured new rights on a more per- 
manent and world-wide basis than 
ever before, but with those rights go 
corresponding new duties and obli- 
gations. Now is the day of oppor- 
tunity for the contributions that 
workers can make and there is much 
they can do for international brother- 
hood, for the solidarity and common 
aims of men of good-will, for the 
welfare of women and children, and 
for peace and prosperity. 

The new rights and duties, the new 
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opportunities and obligations which 
membership in the I. L. O. have 
brought to workers in the United 
States were fully recognized at the 
55th convention of the American 
Federation of Labor held in Atlantic 
City last October when the Commit- 


tee on International Labor Relations 
concluded a notable report, unani- 
mously adopted, by emphasizing “the 
historic importance of the action of 
the American Government in joining 
this great international institution” 


—the I. L. O. 


REMEMBRANCE 


I found the first Spring violet today 


And took it in my hand 


To bring it home to you, 


Smiling to think how you would say, 
“You dainty elf from fairy-land 


In gown of blue, 


Your breath brings all the woodland and the Spring 
Here to my room, and I forget how tired I am of pain!” 
Eager, I hurried on my way—then suddenly 

Against my heart I crushed the fragile thing. 


How vain 


Such haste! I could not see the path I trod. 
Yet with the sweet insistence of its breath 
The broken thing against my heart—blue 


Like the eyes of you— 


Whispered that broken things are dear to God 
And told me that through joys you know since death 
Its flower-soul would waft my love-thought, too. 


—SisTer M. Eveanorg, C. S. C. 
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LEGISLATION ON COMPANY STORES IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


DANIEL CREAMER 


remarks is to show the gross in- 
adequacies of the current at- 
tempts at statutory regulation of the 
company stores. It is assumed with- 
out discussion that the abolition of 
the company store is desirable. To 
appreciate fully, however, the defects 
of this legislation, it is necessary to 
have in mind the salient attributes of 
the company store system and the me- 
chanics of its operation. 
A company store may be defined as 
a store selling general merchandise at 
retail almost entirely on credit 
(usually scrip) to a clientele all but 
exclusively composed of workers of 
an industrial concern whose relation- 
ship to the retail store is of such a na- 
ture that all the credit extensions to 
the workers are collected for the store 
by their employer in the form of de- 
ductions from wages. Company stores 
conform to three general types: some 
company stores are operated as (a) 
departments of industrial corpora- 
tions, others as (b) subsidiary cor- 
porations of parent industrial corpo- 
rations, and (c) some are operated 
by independent merchants under con- 
tract to the industrial corporation. 
In the former type the store is 
simply a department of the parent 
concern and the same management 
has jurisdiction over it as over the 
other departments of the company. 
This type is the most common form 
of company store or commissary. 
While the subsidiary corporation, the 
second type, has administrative ad- 
vantages, especially when the parent 
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company is interested in operating a 
chain of company stores, the main 
reason for its organization, partic- 
ularly in Pennsylvania, was the belief 
that it served as a legal circumven- 
tion of the company store law. 

The third type, which is not as 
widely prevalent as the other two, 
is the store operated by an independ- 
ent merchant under contract with the 
parent industrial concern. A common 
form of contract provides for the 
merchant to pay the parent company 
a certain percentage, ranging from 
5 to 10 per cent, of sales made in 
exchange for scrip. In return, the in- 
dependent store manager secures the 
exclusive right to check off the work- 
man’s store orders against his pay- 
roll. 

No matter what the type of com- 
pany store, it secures the exclusive 
right to have deductions made from 
the wages of the worker-customer, 
because the affiliated industrial com- 
pany requires the worker under its 
terms of employment to waive his 
right of assignment of wages to 
whomever he chooses. Thus, the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the company 
store arrangement is not the form of 
ownership or the issuance or non- 
issuance of scrip, but the right of col- 
lection over payroll enjoyed by the 
store management. 

The arrangement whereby the 
worker uses the company store is a 
simple one. In the typical case the 
worker applies at the paymaster’s 
office for an advance on his earned 
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wages which are unpaid but payable 
on the next pay day. The advance is 
usually granted, although acqui- 
escence or refusal is entirely within 
the discretion of the employer. If the 
advance is granted, it takes the form 
of notifying the store manager that 
the worker concerned may be ex- 
tended a certain amount of credit. 
Notification may be in paper scrip, 
punchout cards, metal tokens, store 
order or open book credit. It is im- 
portant to note that the advance is 
not made in cash. As a consequence, 
the amount of the advance must be ex- 
pended at the company store, espe- 
cially if the scrip or credit instrument 
is of a non-negotiable form, and the 
amount of such purchases is then de- 
ducted from the worker’s wage. If 
the advance is given in negotiable 
form, the worker has a wider latitude 
in making his purchases, for the inde- 
pendent merchants accept the nego- 
tiable scrip with the understanding 
that it will be redeemed by the parent 
industrial company which has issued 
it. As a practical. matter, however, 
the worker’s liberty is not much en- 
larged by this expedient because the 
employer has at hand in his record- 
ing of wage advances and deductions 
a costless system of espionage for de- 
termining the amount of the worker’s 
patronage at the company store. And 
the worker generally realizes that if 
he does not sufficiently patronize the 
company store, a pretext will be found 
for his dismissal. 

Whether a worker will seek ad- 
vances is conditioned not only by the 
amount of his earnings but also by the 
frequency of wage payments. The 
latter limiting factor has been the sub- 
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ject of statutory regulation with a 
view to reducing the coercive effect 
of the company store. It would be 
necessary, therefore, to consider this 
legislation in evaluating the laws on 
company stores and scrip if it had not 
been effectively superseded by provi- 
sions in the Codes of Fair Competi- 
tion.’ Thus, at present one rarely en- 
counters in the coal and lumber in- 
dustries the monthly pay period with 
an additional withholding of wages 
for two and three weeks after the end 
of the pay period, which formerly ob- 
tained. The current practice in these 
industries is the bi-weekly pay period 
with a hold-back of similar duration, 
while in the Southern textile industry, 
where the institution of the company 
store is also widely prevalent, the pre- 
vailing practice is a weekly pay period 
with a week’s hold-back. With the 
existence of part-time employment 
even these more moderate arrange- 
ments have a decidedly coercive effect 
in diverting the worker’s patronage 
to the company store. 

The subsequent summary and eval- 
uation are concerned with the laws 
on the company store system that are 
now extant. They do not purport to 
discuss the history of the legislative 
attempts of the several States to abol- 
ish or regulate the company store sys- 
tem. Nor is it concerned with the 
constitutional invalidation of the 
early legislation, aspecially since the 
vicissitudes of this legislation at the 
hands of the judiciary were similar to 
that of most other social legislation 
subjected to constitutional review 


1Since the invalidation of the codes, there is 
no evidence indicating a reversion to type with 
regard to these provisions. 
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during the decades from 1880 to 
1910.” 

The subjects embraced by the com- 
pany store legislation include (1) co- 
ercion to trade, (2) the terms under 
which scrip may be issued and re- 
deemed, and (3) the outright pro- 
hibition of the company store. Ac- 
cording to the compilation on labor 
legislation made by the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics,* thirty-two states 
have laws pertaining to one or more 
of these aspects of the company store. 

The provision very commonly en- 
countered in this legislation is the one 
making it illegal for the employer to 
coerce his employees to trade at any 
store. Seventeen states‘ have legis- 
lated to this effect. Usually the pro- 
vision is merely a statement that co- 
ercion is unlawful. In only a few 
statutes is the possibility of indirect 
coercion, through economic pressure, 
recognized. These exceptional cases 
restrict themselves to stating that 
both direct and indirect methods of 
coercion are banned, with specific 
proscription of blacklisting. The lack 
of elaboration and definition leaves 
a wide latitude to the company store 
operator, and by the same token the 
worker only infrequently has a clear 
case of legal protest. The provision 
in effect has been a dead letter. 

The legislation dealing with the re- 
deemability and negotiability of scrip 
is strikingly lacking in uniformity of 


*A comprehensive discussion of the constitu- 
tional litigation is contained in “Wage-Payment 
Legislation in the United States,” U.S.B.L.S. 
Bul. 229 (1919) prepared by Robert G. Patter- 
son, pp. 96-117. 

* Labor Laws of the U. S., 1896, 1925 and 1932. 

* Ariz., Ark., Calif., Fla., Ind., Iowa, Ky., La., 
N.J., N.M., Ohio, Ore., S.C., Tenn., Texas, 
Utah and W. Va. 
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phraseology, although the intended 
effect conforms to two _ general 
classes: Scrip is redeemable by the is- 
suer, either upon demand on a regylar 
pay day, or after a definite interval, 
when it is presented either (1) by the 
original holder (non-negotiable 
scrip) or (2) by any bona fide holder 
(negotiable scrip). Twenty-four 
states have enacted statutes on this 
feature and have thereby given sanc- 
tion to the company store system. 

In each instance the provision seeks 
to have scrip redeemed at its face 
value either in merchandise or in law- 
ful money. In only six states* does 


the language clearly legalize the use 
of non-negotiable scrip i. e., only scrip 
presented for redemption by the orig- 
inal holder is honored. Negotiable 
scrip which is redeemable when pre- 
sented in proper form by any bona 


fide or legal holder, is legal in at least 
eleven states.° In seven states,’ the 
language of the statutes is equivocal 
on the question of negotiability and 
in the absence of court decisions their 
exact status remains indeterminate. 
It is important to note that the Mich- 
igan statute, although classified 
among those allowing negotiable 
scrip, contains a provision making 
non-negotiable any scrip issued upon 
the request or with the consent of the 
worker as an advance on earned but 
unpaid wages. Thus, the exemption 
nullifies the main provision. A similar 
reservation is included in the statute 
of New Mexico. The Tennessee 
statute authorizing negotiable scrip 
has been similarly nullified recently in 


* Ala., Ky., Miss., Okla., Va. and W. Va. 

*Calif., Fla., Ind., La., Mich. N.J., N.C., 
Ore., §.C., Tenn. and Wash. 

7 Ariz., Ark., Ga., Ill., Iowa, Kans. and N. M. 
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a decision handed down by a state 
court. The decision rendered in the 
case of Cambria Coal Company v. 
Cooper*® states that “This section 
(authorizing negotiable scrip) ap- 
plies to scrip issued in payment of 
wages or other indebtedness, and not 
to scrip issued as an advance of 
money or merchandise to be deducted 
from wages when due.” While the 
intention of those legislators who en- 
acted this statute is not ascertainable 
from the statute itself, a mere super- 
ficial acquaintance with the industrial 
conditions of Tennessee would sug- 
gest that the payment of scrip in lieu 
of wages on pay day had not been 
at the time of enactment (1899), and 
is not now, a pressing problem. The 
workers’ complaint arises out of the 
issuance of scrip, advanced on earned 
but unpaid wages, against the com- 
pany store’s right of collection over 
payroll. If the former problem was 
to be remedied by this statute, the 
legislators were tilting against a 
windmill. The ambiguity of language, 
however, shields them from this ac- 
cusation but the Supreme Judiciary 
of Tennessee has deliberately en- 
gaged in combat a windmill when a 
thrust could have been made at the 
real foe. 

The legislators of Kentucky and 
West Virginia have reversed their po- 
sition on the negotiability of scrip. 
In the Kentucky Act of 1924, scrip 
was made negotiable to the extent 
that any merchant who had accepted 
the scrip as payment for merchandise 
was entitled to have the scrip re- 
deemed in lawful money at face value 
by the issuer, if the scrip were pre- 
sented in proper form on a regular 


*54 S.W. (2d) 708 (Nov. 26, 1932). 
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pay day that must occur at least once 
a month. Literal-minded merchants 
of Kentucky accordingly accepted 
scrip for their merchandise and pre- 
sented it for encashment. Only after 
litigation were these merchants able 
to force the issuer to redeem the scrip 
in cash. To obviate the possibility of 
a recurrence, the Kentucky Acts of 
1932 contain the following statute 
providing in very certain terms for 
non-negotiable scrip. 


“Any person, firm or corporation 
engaged in any trade or business, 
either directly or indirectly, may issue, 
sell, give, or deliver, upon the request 
of any employee of such person, firm, 
or corporation, to such employee as 
a medium of credit, in payment for 
labor performed or for labor to be 
performed, non-transferable scrip, 
tokens, drafts, orders or coupons, 
payable or redeemable in merchan- 
dise only by the employee to whom 
issued : Provided, that the issuance of 
any such non-transferable scrip, to- 
kens, drafts, orders or coupons by 
any such person, firm or corporation 
shall be construed, taken, and held in 
all courts and places to be a promise 
to pay by the person, firm or corpora- 
tion issuing same to the employee to 
whom issued, in lawful money of the 
United States or check, upon demand 
and surrender by said employee of 
such scrip or any unused portion 
thereof, at such regular settlement 
day or pay day when the same would 
have been due in cash had not the said 
order, scrip, or token been issued.” * 
Under similar circumstances, a stat- 
ute of West Virginia legalizing nego- 
tiable scrip was modified first on April 
23, 1925, and again on April 25, 


*Hoskins Grocery v. Creech Coal Co. (56 
S.W. (2d) 555). . 

*U. S. Bur. Labor Statistics, Labor Legisla- 
tion, 1931 & 1932, Bul. 590 p. 66. 
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1927, so that its phraseology is iden- 
tical with that of the revised Ken- 
tucky statute. Indeed, the act as 
modified by the West Virginia legisla- 
ture has been the prototype for the 
Kentucky legislation. The statute so 
modified has been held not to violate 
the constitution of West Virginia. 
The Supreme Court of Appeals of 
this state in White v. Raleigh Wyo- 
ming Mining Company (168 S. E. 
798, March 28, 1933) ruled that the 
“Statute authorizing employer to is- 
sue non-transferable scrip redeem- 
able in merchandise only by employee 
to whom issued, but requiring em- 
ployer on demand to pay employee 
cash for scrip, held not unconstitu- 
tional as curtailing rights of contract, 
limiting use of property, or coercing 
employees to purchase employer’s 
merchandise.” 


An interesting restriction upon the 
negotiability of scrip is provided by 
the judicial interpretation of the 


North Carolina law. It has been 
ruled that the statute making scrip 
transferable does not authorize the 
assignee of scrip payable in merchan- 
dise to demand and receive payment 
in money. Thus, the independent 
merchant is constrained to redeem his 
scrip in the company store in mer- 
chandise, and this is now the common 
procedure not only in North Caro- 
lina but also in the adjoining states. 

Cases involving the transferability 
of scrip have been contested in the 
Federal Supreme Court on the alle- 
gation that such an arrangement vio- 
lates the Fourteenth Amendment. 
This argument has been denied at 


“112 N.C. 164. 
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least twice by the Supreme Court * 
and it has ruled further that “such 
legislation is not in conflict with any 
provision of the Federal Constitu- 
tion.” * 

It should be noted in connection 
with the question of the negotiability 
of scrip that the Constitution confers 
upon Congress the sole power to 
“coin money, regulate the value 
thereof,” and court decisions have 
established that “‘in the constitutional 
exercise of its power to provide a cur- 
rency, Congress may restrain, by suit- 
able enactments, the circulation as 
money of notes not issued under its 
own authority.” * In the absence of 
Congressional enactment outlawing 
the use of scrip, its issuance by indus- 
trial corporations is not in conflict 
with this power and thereby is not 
nullified. It should not be thought, 
however, that Federal legislation is 
capable of regulating the company 
store system. For even if Congress 
has power to prohibit the use of scrip, 
it is powerless to legislate on the 
matter of collection over payroll, the 
sine qua non of the system. 

Several states have not restricted 
themselves merely to the type of reg- 
ulations discussed above but have at- 
tempted to abolish the company store 
system completely or to prohibit its 
operation in certain industries. In 
the former category is the Colorado - 
law. Strictly speaking, it is an enact- 
ment pertaining to the truck system. 


“The two Supreme Court cases are Knox- 
ville Iron Co. v. Harbison, 183 U. S. 13, 22 S. 
Ct. 1; Keokee Consolidated Coke Co. v. Taylor, 
234 U. S. 224, 34 S. Ct. 856. 

** Hoskins Grocery Co. v. Creech Coal Co., 
56 S. W. (2d) 555. 

*The Constitution of the United States as 
amended to Dec. 1, 1924 (annotated) Senate 
Doc. No. 154, 68:1. 
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“Truck system forbidden: It shall 
be unlawful for any person, company 
or corporation, or the agent or the 
business manager of any such person, 
doing business in this State, to use or 
employ, as a system, directly or in- 
directly, the ‘truck system’ in the pay- 
ment, in whole or in part of the wages 
of any employee or employees of any 
such person, company or corpora- 
tion.”’ ** 


The elaborate definition of the 
term “truck system,” however, ex- 
tends the prohibition to the issuance 
of scrip in any form and to the prac- 
tice of collection over payroll—the 
essential attributes of the company 
store system, These sections of the 
definition are quoted: 


“Fifth—Any and all arrange- 
ments, means or methods, by which 
any person, company or corporation 
shall issue any truck order, scrip or 
other writing whatsoever, by means 
whereof the maker thereof may 
charge the amount thereof to the em- 
ployer of laboring men so receiving 
such truck order, scrip or other writ- 
ing, with the understanding that such 
employer shall charge the same to his 
employee and deduct the same from 
his wages. 

“Truck order, etc., void—Any 
truck order, scrip or other writing 
whatsoever, made, issued or used in 
aid of or in furtherance of, or as a 
part of the ‘truck system’ as defined 
in this act, evidencing any debt or 
obligation from any person, company 
or corporation for wages due or to 
become due under a system whereby 
.it is the intent and purpose to settle 
,such wage debt or debts by any means 
or device other than in lawful money, 
shall be utterly void in the hands of 
any person, company or corporation 


*U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics, Labor Laws 
of the U. S., 1925, pp. 234-235. 
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with knowledge that the same had 
been issued in pursuance of such sys- 
tem, and it shall be unlawful to have, 
hold or circulate the same with such 
knowledge.” ** 


According to these terms, an indus- 
trial company could legally operate a 
store only as a regular retail estab- 
lishment. But ownership is not the 
distinguishing feature of the company 
store. Rather it is the methods of 
doing business, and for this reason the 
statute is tantamount to outlawing 
the company store system. 

In Maryland the statute was in- 
tended as a prohibition but an obvious 
loophole has rendered its effect nil. 
It had its inception in the act of 1868 
and has been continued as Section 248 
of Article 23 of the Annotated Code 
of Maryland, 1924 Edition. The law, 
a succint and restrictive statement, 
follows: 


“Company stores forbidden to cer- 
tain corporations —. No railroad or 
mining company formed or organized 
under any of the provisions of this 
article, or which has organized under 
any existing laws, charter, or act of 
the general assembly of this State, 
shall own, conduct, or carry on any 
store, or have any interest in any 
store, or receive any portion of the 
profits thereof; but nothing herein 
contained shall prevent the employees 
of any corporation from forming co- 
operative stores.” 


The chief deficiency of the law was 
its failure to prohibit the officers of 
a railroad or mining company from 
operating a company store; and the 
circumvention of the statute had been 
accomplished by this means. To cor- 
rect this defect, the General Assem- 


* Ibid. 
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bly of this state in its January session 
of 1898 enacted a Public Local Law 
whose title reads: 


“An Act to prohibit railroad and 
mining corporations, their officers 
and agents from selling or bartering 
goods, wares, or merchandise in Alle- 
gany County to their employees.” 


The first section enacts: 


“That it shall not be lawful for 
any railroad or mining corporation, 
doing business in Allegany County, 
nor fer the president, vice-president, 
manager, superintendent, any direc- 
tor or other officer of such corpora- 
tion to own or have any interest in 
any general store or merchandise 
business in Allegany County, in which 
goods, wares, and merchandise are 
sold, nor to conduct or carry on any 
such business, or have any interest in 
the profits of the same in Allegany 
County, nor to sell or barter an 
goods, wares, or merchandise in suc 
County.” 


It is patent that the text of this 
statute making it illegal for a rail- 
road or mining corporation or their 
oficers to operate or participate in 
the operation of or have an interest 
in the profits of any retail establish- 
ment located in Allegany County far 
exceeds the scope of the Act as ex- 
pressed by its title. Accordingly, liti- 
gation arising out of this Act was 
decided in favor of the company store 
because the discrepancy between the 
title and the text of the statute ren- 
dered it invalid. It was decided also 
that the statute is discriminatory and 
therefore unconstitutional (Lurman 
v. Hitchens Bros. Co., go Md. 14). 

This discrepancy, however, has 
been eliminated by altering the Pub- 
lic Local Law in question. It appears 
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now in the P. L. L. (1930), Art. 1, 
Sec. 440, in the following form: 


“Every corporation engaged in 
mining or manufacturing or operat- 
ing a railroad in Allegany County, 
and employing ten or more hands, 
shall pay its employees the full 
amount of their wages in legal tender 
money of the United States, or b 
check payable at par at the ban 
upon which drawn, and any contract 
by or on behalf of any such corpora- 
tion for the payment of the whole 
or of any part of said wages, in any 
other manner than provided shall be 
and is hereby declared illegal, null 
and void; and every such employee 
shall be entitled to recover from any 
such corporation employing him, the 
whole or so much of the wages 
earned by him as shall not have been 
actrally paid to him in legal tender 
muney of the United States, or by 
check payable at par at the bank upon 
which drawn, without set-off or de- 
duction of his demand for or in re- 
spect of any account or claim what- 
ever, nor shall such employees make 
any contract with employers by which 
such employees shall be compelled to 
purchase their supplies, merchandise 
or goods from any private or com- 
pany stores owned and operated by 
the said employers; nor shail said 
employers by means of such employ- 
ment exercise any influence whatever 
on said hands by promises or threats 
to compel their employees to deal 
with any particular merchant or store- 
keeper.” 


This law is strengthened by Sec- 
tion 441 of the same article which 
provides that: 


“Nothing in the preceding section 
shall be construed to prevent any 
such corporation from devising to 
any of its employees the whole or 
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any part of any tenement in said 
county at any rent thereon reserved, 
or from contracting for or advancing 
money to supply him with medicine 
or medical attendance needed for 
himself or family, or smithing or 
fuel, and deducting from the wages 
of any such employee for and in re- 
spect of such rent, medicine, medical 
attendance, smithing or fuel, or 
money advanced as aforesaid, or de- 
duction of dues for Miners’ Mutual 
Aid Society; but no such corporation 
shall have the right to deduct any 
moneys from the wages of its em- 
ployees in payment for merchandise 
of any other character than those 
hereinbefore in this section men- 


tioned and specified, subject to all the 
penalties prescribed by Section 444.” 


Moreover, the objection based on 
discrimination would appear to have 
been undermined by a Supreme Court 
decision rendered subsequent to the 
Maryland case cited above. In Keo- 
kee Coke Company v. Taylor (234 
U. S. 224), the Supreme Court was 
asked to pass on the constitutionality 
of the Virginia statute on the use of 
scrip that applies only to certain 
designated industries. It was alleged 
that the statute is discriminatory and 
therefore violated the Fourteenth 
Amendment. The Court in the ma- 
jority opinion of Justice Holmes dis- 
posed of the allegation in the follow- 
ing manner: 


“It is more pressed that the 
Act discriminates unconstitutionality 
against certain classes. But while 
there are differences of opinion as to 
the degree and kind of discrimina- 
tion permitted by the Fourteenth 
Amendment, is is established by re- 
peated decisions that a statute aimed 
at what is deemed an evil, and hitting 
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it presumably where experience shows 
it to be most felt, is not to be upset 
by thinking up and enumerating other 
instances to which it might have been 
applied equally well, so far as the 
court can see. That is for the legis- 
lature to judge unless the case is very 
clear. 

“ . . The suggestion that others 
besides the mining and manufactur- 
ing companies may keep shops and 
pay their workmen with orders on 
themselves for merchandise is not 
enough to overthrow a law that must 
be presumed to be deemed by the 
legislature coextensive with the prac- 
tical need.” 


It would seem that the reasoning 
expressed in this opinion could be ex- 
tended to refute as unreasonable a 
charge of discrimination based both 
on industry and location. It may be 
concluded, tentatively, that company 
stores in Allegany County, Mary- 
land, are currently outlawed. 

In New York State the company 
store problem has seemingly been re- 
stricted to contractors engaged on 
public works projects. Accordingly, 
contractors so engaged are forbidden 
to operate a company store if there 
is an independent retail merchant 
within two miles of the construction 
camp. 

The Pennsylvania statute is unique 
and deserves discussion under its own 
category. It is more successful in cre- 
ating a state of obfuscation than in 
outlawing the company store, since 
the store is prohibited under all cir- 
cumstances except in the last sentence 


of the Act. The Act is quoted in full. 


“Powers restricted—Every man- 
ufacturing, mining or quarrying com- 
pany incorporated under the provi- 
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sions of this act (relating to manu- 
facturing companies), shall be con- 
fined exclusively to the purposes of 
its creation, as specified in its char- 
ter, and no such company shall man- 
ufacture or sell any commodity or 
article of merchandise other than 
those therein specified. No officials 
to engage in the pose, | or selling 
upon the lands possessed by it, of any 
wares, goods or commodities or mer- 
chandise, other than those specified 
in their charter, or necessary for the 
manufacture of the same. No such 
company shall permit to be withheld 
or authorize or direct the withhold- 
ing of wages due any of its operatives 
or employees, unless the same be 
withheld by reason of and in obe- 
dience to due process of law. But 


nothing herein contained shall pro- 
hibit any such person from supplying 
to its employees oil, powder or other 
articles and implements necessary for 


or used in mining. 

“Company stores prohibited :—On 
and after the passage of this act it 
shall not be lawful for any mining 
or manufacturing corporation of this 
Commonwealth or the officers or 
stockholders of any such corporation, 
to engage in or carry on, by direct or 
indirect means, any store known as a 
company store, general supply store 
or store where goods and merchan- 
dise other than such as have been 
mined or manufactured by the mining 
or manufacturing corporation, of 
which said officers or stockholders 
are members, are kept or offered for 
sale. 

“Right to maintain store not to 
be granted :—No mining or manufac- 
turing corporation engaged in busi- 
ness under the laws of this Common- 
wealth shall lease, grant, bargain or 
sell to any officer or stockholder of 
any such corporation, nor to any 
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other person or persons whatsoever, 
the right to keep or maintain upon 
the property of any such corporation 
any company, general supply or other 
store in which goods other than those 
mined or manufactured by the cor- 
poration granting such right shall be 
kept or exposed for sale whenever 
such lease, grant, bargain or sale as 
aforesaid is intended to defeat the 
provisions of the first section of this 
act. Nor shall any such mining or 
manufacturing corporation, through 
its officers, stockholders, or by any 
rule or regulation of its business, 
make any contract with the keepers 
or owners of such store, whereby the 
employees of such corporation shall 
be obliged to trade ** with such keeper 
or owner, and that any such contract 
made in violation of this act shall be 
prima facie evidence of the fact that 
such store is under the control of such 
mining or manufacturing corporation 
and in violation of this act.” * 


The act seems specific on at least 
two points. (1) It is clear from the 
first part of the third paragraph that 
it is illegal under any circumstances 
to maintain a company store arrange- 
ment on property of the parent com- 
pany. By virtue of this, then, a com- 
pany store in a company town in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is 
beyond the legal pale. For those ac- 
quainted with the conditions that pre- 
vail in western Pennsylvania, com- 
ment on the extent of the non-observ- 
ance of this provision is unnecessary. 

(2) The second paragraph makes 
it patent that neither an industrial 
company nor its officers nor stock- 
holders can own or operate a com- 


* Italics not in original. 
* Tbid., p. 909. 
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pany store.”® If this is correct, it is 
difficult to sustain the common inter- 
pretation that a company store op- 
erated as a subsidiary corporation of 
an industrial enterprise is legal in 
Pennsylvania.” By definition a sub- 
sidiary corporation is effectively 
owned by its parent company; yet 
ownership of such a store is denied to 
the parent company by this law. And 
since there has been no court decision 
that makes possible this usual inter- 
pretation of the legality of the sub- 
sidiary corporation, it would seem 
that the company store as a sub- 
sidiary has assumed the guise of le- 
gality merely through usage and in 
default of prosecution.” 


*In the light of this it would seem that the 
following statement is in error as concerns the 
law but not the fact. “...In Pennsylvania, 
for example, it is illegal for a mining company 
to run a company store, but not illegal for the 
stockholders to be, as they commonly are, the 
owners of the store.’ —“Company Towns,” by 
Horace B. Davis, in the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, Vol. IV, p. 121. 

* It is of interest to note the type of company 
stores operating in Pennsylvania. In the course 
of an NRA investigation of company stores in 
the summer of 1934, 161 stores of this state sub- 
mitted information on their type of ownership. 
“Of the Pennsylvania stores reporting, 41.5% 
operated as subsidiary corporations. Thirty- 
four per cent are privately owned and under 
contract, and 24% are operated as departments 
of the parent company”—a clear violation of 
the law. The Economic and Social Implications 
of the Company Store and Scrip System (mimeo- 
graphed report made by Division of Research 
and Planning of NRA) pp. 78-80. 

“The opinion of the former Secretary of La- 
bor and Industry for the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania under Governor Pinchot is in sub- 
stantial agreement with that expressed above. 
Her letter to the present writer is quoted in 
part: 

“As you say, there have been no reported court 
decisions on the meaning of the company stores 
act. Neither have there been any formal opin- 
ions by the Attorney General. In the absence 
of precedents one is at liberty to make his own 
interpretation. 

“It is possible that a subsidiary corporation 


The concluding sentence of the 
last footnote states the conditions 
under which a company store ar- 
rangement may be maintained. It is 
permitted to the parent company to 
have a contract with a retailer, not 
operating on company property, 
whereby the latter will accept scrip 
issued by the parent company upon 
the request of the worker as an ad- 
vance on accrued wages. It further 
allows the retailer to have the right 
of collection over payroll, which fea- 
ture transforms it into a company 
store. Such an arrangement is not 
illegal since only a contract that 
obliges the worker to accept scrip 
honored only at a certain store is pro- 
hibited. A request is regarded both 
by the legislature and the courts as 
devoid of obligatory elements and 
compulsion. 

The fact that a request is made 
does not necessarily mean that the 
act is voluntary and free from co- 
ercion. The degree of one’s freedom 
is of course dependent on the number 
of alternative avenues of action, and 
unless there are alternatives of sub- 
stantially equal merit one is not free 
to act but rather is coerced to act in 
a certain manner. Thus, the impe- 
cunious position of the worker, partly 
induced by the length of the pay 
period, forces him to request ad- 
vances; and other circumstances force 





in which the parent mining or manufacturing 
company does not hold a majority of the stock 
might be legal. I have heard lawyers argue 
both ways informally. However, as I say, in 
the absence of controlling precedents for opin- 
ions, it is hard to know exactly what the act 
means until someone with the necessary money 
and time institutes a prosecution.” 

It should be observed that if a company owns 
less than 50% of the voting stock of another 
company, the latter technically considered is not 
a subsidiary of the former. 
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TRUANT 


him to accept the advances on the 
terms set by the employer. There are 
no equal alternatives. These stric- 
tures apply not only to the Pennsyl- 
vania statute but also to the statutes 
of Michigan and New Mexico, which 
make non-negotiable any scrip issued 
at the request of the worker as an 
advance on accrued wages. They 
hold, too, for the Tennessee court 
decision in the Cambria Coal Com- 
pany v. Cooper, discussed above. 

This suggests that another de- 
ficiency of the present legislation, be- 
sides the failure to define coercion, 
is the failure to realize the character 
of allegedly voluntary acts. 

There are several minor provisions 
of this legislation that may be men- 
tioned. The laws of five states ** con- 
tain “reasonable” price and/or profit 
provisions. The difficulty of ascer- 
taining what is reasonable makes 
these provisions an empty gesture. 


* Ark., Conn., Ind., Ohio, Va. 
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Another precaution is attempted, 
namely, to prevent the exaction of 
discounts on wages that are prepaid. 
Six states ** have legislated to this 
effect. 

While the statutes of most states 
contain sanctions in the form of pe- 
cuniary fines and/or imprisonment, 
little or no provision is made for en- 
trusting enforcement to a specified 
officer or department. It should be 
obvious that legislation without pro- 
vision for enforcement is futile. 

Thus, it is to be regretted that the 
NRA made no attempt to remedy 
the abuses of the company store sys- 
tem but contented itself merely with 
investigation. For the experience of 
such an attempt, even for so brief a 
period, may well have been suff- 
ciently favorable as to encourage the 
state legislatures to enact effective 
laws. 


* Calif., Conn., Ill., Mo., Ore., Wash. 


TRUANT 


Why are you, Spring, so very shy this year? 
That you have come again, full well I know! 
Today I found a violet in the grass 

Where your slim, naked feet are wont to pass 
In the gay chasing of your ancient foe. 


A jonquil blows his trumpet. 


Here and there, 


Blue flags and yellow flutter in the breeze; 
Your couriers, too, these tangy winds, all new 
That prick us in the face, they’re sweet with you, 
And tell your secrets to the wooing trees. 


Ah, Spring, why camouflage, you truant nymph, 
When lisping leaves and rippling rains are in? 
From out the secret places show your face, 

And bid your thousand virgins fill the place 
With bloom and perfume, rout and merry din: 


Ho, Spring is coming in! 


Sweet Spring is in! 
—R. C. W. 
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WILLIAM Dunn, Chairman 


modern world have become so 

complicated that there has gath- 
ered round them intricate and difh- 
cult legal problems. In many cases 
it is extremely difficult to know with 
any certainty what the law is, as it 
has never been submitted to careful 
scientific examination, with resulting 
clarity of legislation. 

It is unnecessary to inform trade 
unionists with their own history be- 
fore them of the tremendous amount 
of litigation which has taken place in 
regard to industrial matters; and this 
happened without making the law 
secure and sure. Thus, trade union- 
ists are often face to face with a 
situation where they are not sure of 
the law, where they are not sure 
whether they should go to trial, 
where they are not sure whether acts 
on their part which seem just and 
reasonable in themselves may not be 
a breach of some obscure legal pro- 
hibition, where they are not sure 
whether acts which appear at first 
sight unreasonable or unjust on their 
part may not indeed be legal. The 
result has been industrial stress and 
strain, an accentuated sense of eco- 
nomic insecurity, the useless expen- 
diture of much money—and many 
other inconveniences which will at 
once suggest themselves to trade 
unionists without a detailed enumera- 
tion. 

In addition, trade unionists are 
well aware that there are industrial 
situations which they feel need clari- 
fication by legislation, and yet the 
history of industrial legislation goes 
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© seekers, or relations in the 


to prove that attempts on the part 
of trade unions to obtain such legis. 
lation have frequently proved futile, 
because their case has been presented 
in many instances apart from an ob- 
jective and scientific examination of 
the legal problems concerned. Such 
an examination, however, would, in 
99 cases out of 100, involve the crea- 
tion of research machinery with all 
its apparatus of libraries, reports, 
records of parliamentary commis- 
sions, industrial statistics, to say 
nothing of the more vital aspect—a 
technically trained personnel. 

In these circumstances, it has 
seemed well to the Toronto District 
Trades and Labour Council to ap- 
proach the problem in a practical 
way: (1) in order to see if there was 
any machinery available for purposes 
of scientific research in industrial 
law; and assuming such machinery 
was available and could be employed 
without pay in the voluntary interests 
of scientific work, (2) to see whether 
the trade unions could bear the mis- 
cellaneous expenses of office work, 
secretarial work, etc. The Workers 
Educational Association of Ontario 
was approached and again the W. E. 
A. proved itself to be indeed “the 
link between Labour and Learning.” 
After a survey of the siuation, the 
W. E. A. found that the Faculty in 
Law at the University of Toronto, 
with the assistance of some other 
lawyers would be willing to under- 
take the work of directing scientific 
legal industrial research, as a com- 
mittee of ‘the Workers Educational 
Association, and that an office could 
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be provided, All this free of charge 
and without any monetary obliga- 
tions whatsoever on the part of the 
trade unions, whose _ obligations 
would be directed only to the financial 
cost of the office for the time being. 
It is hoped that, as the work pro- 
gresses and develops, as it undoubt- 
edly will, the trade unions affiliated 
with the Institute will undertake the 
provision of honoraria for several 
full-time research workers, for the 
executive of the Institute is convinced 
that the scheme will grow into one 
of the most significant and construc- 
tive activities conceivable in indus- 
trial law. It need hardly be said that 
the legal research committee are not 
acting as trade union lawyers or even 
as advocates of the tenets of trade 
unionism in connection with the work 
they undertake. Their position is 
that of objective scientific workers, 
analogous to physicists and chemists, 
and it is their duty to produce as 
clear cut and objective statements of 
the law as it is, or of the law as 
might be, when a given set of indus- 
trial circumstances has been put be- 
fore them for the purpose of sug- 
gesting legislation 

The trade unions affiliated send 
delegates to the monthly meetings of 
the Institute. At these meetings 
(after the routine business has been 
disposed of) the delegates discuss 
with the representatives of the legal 
research committee, the legal phase 
of existing or contemplated legisla- 
tion affecting labour. The Institute 
has passed beyond the experimental 
stage. It is in being—it exists. What 
is of importance in this article is to 
bring the situation before every trade 
unionist. The Institute obtains free 
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of any salary or financial benefit to 
the committee, trained legal opinion 
which includes new internationally 
known industrial law. We have sel- 
dom been in a position to take ad- 
vantage of such an outstanding op- 
portunity. Our financial obligations, 
both now and in future develop- 
ments, is extremely small. We get 
the expert legal knowledge for noth- 
ing, we get an office for nothing— 
and on us lies the financial duty of 
making ourselves better trade union- 
ists and better workers by taking ad- 
vantage of the legal research so gen- 
erously made available. 

In order to make the whole thing 
clear we shall sum up, so that there 
can be no mistake, the benefits which 
are available: 

(1) A legal research committee 
give their services free. 

(2) The Workers Educational 
Association provide secretarial serv- 
ices and the trade unions hope to 
provide financial assistance for one 
or more full-time research workers. 

(3) The legal research commit- 
tee will issue ten bulletins each year 
on problems in industrial and trade 
union law. Additional copies of the 
bulletins may be obtained by trade 
union members at a nominal cost. 
Several bulletins have already been 
issued. 

(4) The legal research committee 
are prepared to receive and discuss 
suggestions for legal research on any 
industrial legal problem sent in to 
them by affiliated unions and if the 
problem is of wide and general inter- 
est to trade unions, a special bulletin 
may be issued if necessary. 

(5) Affiliated unions receive from 
the legal research committee confi- 
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dential information of an objective 
nature explaining the meaning and 
implications of any labour legislation 
which may be introduced. 

So much for the present, which the 
scheme as now in being covers. It 
must, however, be obvious to every 
trade unionist that the potentialities 
of the scheme depend entirely on 
trade union support. The potential- 
ities of the scheme are, of course, 
much greater than those included in 
the present prospect; and the devel- 
opment of these potentialities, which 
can be of infinite value to trade 
unions, lies entirely in their hands. 
We venture to believe that they will 
not lightly refuse an opportunity 
which must inevitably work and is an 
inestimable value to the clarification 
and improvement of industrial law. 


Finally—for we are living in a 
business world—it may be asked, 
why should the legal research com- 
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mittee be prepared to do all this 
work for nothing? The answer is, 
they are not doing it for nothing. 
They are going to get out of it an 
opportunity which every true scien- 
tist values more than money—to see 
legal problems—obscure, confused, 
and insecure—in their social and eco- 
nomic setting. Their contact with 
these industrial problems will be like 
the provision of material on which 
the physicist and chemist works. 
They will be able to deal with these 
problems in their legal aspect, no 
longer theoretically, no longer aca- 
demically, but as living and palpitat- 
ing human interests, and their re- 
search will thus take on a vivid and 
creative reality. The research must 
be done anyway; it will now be worth 
while doing because it will be related 
to human facts. That is the reward 
of the legal committee and no money 
could be more to the legal committee 
than is this. 


NOW I KNOW 


Was it of such drab stuff as this 

You wrought the dreams I heard you tell? 
And was it out of utter need 

You wrung the songs I loved so well? 


I did not know your life was dark 
With aching grief and bitter wrong; 

I could not help but think your days 
As radiant as your shining song. 


And now I know what griefs were yours, 
What loneliness, what parching pain, 
Although I miss your songs, your dreams, 

I cannot wish you back again. 


—Mariz ANTOINETTE De ROoULET. 





NATURAL RECOVERY IMPOSSIBLE 


ArTHUR H. ADAMs 


General 


T CAN be quite rigorously proven 
| that this cycle differs from all past 
cycles in that the existing unbal- 
ance is far greater than can be cor- 
rected by those natural forces that 
normally bring recovery. In plain 
other words, facts and logic show 
that automatic recovery will not now 
come.’ 

This condition, where automatic re- 
covery is impossible, was inherent 
since long before 1929. 

This condition is frankly admitted 
by very few. Almost all who glimpse 
it shut their eyes in panic. 

There is, however, one possible, 
perhaps even practicable, remedy— 
one possible way to manufacture re- 
covery. This being so, the ostrich at- 
titude is harmful. The facts must be 
faced and the courage of necessity 
drawn upon to make that one remedy 
into practical politics. 

The political and social conse- 
quences of failure to recover need not 
be stressed. It is of interest to note 
that the unbalance is so great and so 


1 For those who see “recovery” on the skyline, 
let it be clear that “recovery” is something more 
sound and fundamental than a boom. It is the 
healthy condition into which all past depressions 
have emerged, where consumption and produc- 
tion are in balance on a high level (normally full 
employment) yet without the insane end-of-boom 
rate of formation of debt and of capital. To 
skip this condition and jump directly back into 
the end-of-boom conditions of 1928 and 1929 is 
no more recovery than a wild jag to escape a 
hangover is sobering up. In the past Capital- 
ism always fairly well cleared up the headache 
before starting another credit inflation jag. 
There seems to be danger, now, that a boom will 
start without prior recovery. If it does it will 
be short, and the awakening will make 1930-33 
look like happy days. 


basic that no change of political or 
social order is likely, per se, to correct 
it. An unprecedented action must be 
taken to bring recovery, under any 
regime. Eventually! Why not now? 
We may well sacrifice our American 
birthright of liberty in the effort to 
escape from our economic distresses 
and yet fail to escape, 


Analysis 


The study is based on the changes 
through good times and bad in one 
quantity: the percentage our “‘con- 
sumer goods workers” can buy of the 
goods and services they create. This 
quantity may also be regarded as the 
ratio between the buying power and 
the producing power of an average 
hour of consumer worker effort. 
(Quotient of consumer goods work- 
ers’ real wages divided by productiv- 
ity.) This same quantity also ex- 
presses the maximum fraction of our 
total consumer market that our “con- 
sumer goods workers’’ can constitute.? 


* For the close thinker it should be stated that 
in this analysis the term “consumer goods 
worker” is used very broadly, to include all 
whose pay normally comes out of prices of con- 
sumer goods and services in any way, except 
through savings. ‘Thus it includes a share of 
the payrolls of all normal governmental func- 
tions—distributed as overhead through taxes— 
it includes all maintenance work on plant. It 
excludes only (a) workers paid out of funds 
flowing into new capitalizable goods and (b) 
those anomalous jobs paid out of taxes or gov- 
ernmental credit resulting neither in capitali- 
zable goods nor consumer services or goods. 
(Examples: C. C. C. in part, work relief em- 
ployees in part, armies and munitions workers 
in war, etc.) 

This meaning of it is most important. 

Were the population and the living standards 
absolutely static, then all paid workers would be 
“consumer goods workers” in this broad sense. 
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We may call this quantity or per- 
centage the Relative Real Wage or, 
for brevity, the Relative Wage. 

Ten men are shipwrecked on an 
island. For the first few days three 
of them work on shelters, while seven 
dig clams. The clam diggers (‘‘con- 
sumer goods workers”) enjoy 70% of 
the clams they dig. Relative Wage = 
70%. As the clam diggers find bet- 
ter clam beds a couple drop out and 
start makinga raft. Five are digging 
clams for all ten to eat. The Relative 
Wage now is 50%. That illustrates, 
crudely, the meaning of Relative 
Wage and the law that it decreases as 
more men are put at doing something 
other than satisfying today’s wants. 

High “prosperity” (also war) is a 
time of building up bigger than aver- 
age crews on other than “consumer 


goods” work. The Relative Wage 


declines throughout war and prosper- 
ity. This does not mean that in pros- 
perity consumer goods workers are 
getting less buying power per hour 
worked than just recently, but only 
less than they might have had were 
they not producing for so many others. 
In prosperity the “real” wage of 
consumer goods workers (i.e. buying 
power per hour of work) usually rises, 
but their productivity (producing 
power per hour of work) always rises 
faster. Because of the enlarged crew 
of builders the clam diggers get a 
smaller share of the total clams they 
dug. This was true even though the 
clams were plenty for everybody. 
When “prosperity” ends (i.e. when 
investors finally stop overbuilding) 
workers paid by investment money 
lose their jobs. Their buying power is 
missed. Goods lie onshelves. There- 
fore many consumer goods workers 
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also lose jobs, or work part time, fur- 
ther reducing general buying power. 
Many who could buy, dare not. Prices 
tumble. “Deflation.” 

But man-hours are not to be reduced 
in price as fast as other “commodi- 
ties.” Beans and shoes resist no price 
cuts—labor does. Moreover most 
employers postpone wage and salary 
cuts as long as they feel they can. 

The result is that after some time 
of “deflation” the average worker's 
pay, not per week but for each hour 
worked, will buy more goods than in 
the recent prosperity. The consumer 
goods worker, as a “share cropper,” 
is now having his old share given back 
to him, or maybe for a time a higher 
one. The Relative Wage is being re- 
stored. 

This restoring is very painful, par- 
ticularly if the ‘ “prosperity” was in- 
tense; workers’ incomes suffer badly 
from lack of work ; owners suffer from 
poor markets and low prices, lenders 
from the inability of owners to pay 
interest and debts, landlords from 
renters’ inability to pay rent and their 
own inability to pay mortgage interest 
and taxes. 

But always, heretofore, in spite of 
the pain, the process worked, Con- 
sumer goods workers did get back ap- 
proximately their old buying power 
percentage. Then, after enough re- 
duction of debts and of overstocks, we 
got going again. (Those used to the 
orthodox cycle analysis need unlearn 
nothing, but merely note that a suffi- 
cient restoring of the Relative Wage 
constitutes an additional or hitherto 
unnoticed prerequisite for recovery. 
It was never studied before because 
it never was important before. It 
never before declined several times 
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too far for automatic restoration, as 
it did in the New Era.) 

It is most important to see exactly 
how this Relative Wage restoring 
mechanism worked: (a) that the 
worker’s share rose entirely because 
of the hanging back of wages behind 
other prices in the general price col- 
lapse; (b) that this effect is necessarily 
quite limited, because after 18 to 24 
months of falling prices wages begin 
to fall at least as fast. (Illustrating 
this: during ’30 and ’31 buying power 
of an hour’s pay rose—to a peak 15% 
above ’29—then declined slowly. ) 

The Relative Wage is lifted by any 
rise in the buying power of an hour’s 
pay. It is lowered by any rise in the 
output per hour. For example: sup- 


pose that after some months of de- 
flation the consumer goods workers’ 
pay per hour goes 4% farther when 


spent. Suppose that their output per 
hour is also 4% higher. The Rela- 
tive Wage, clearly, would not have 
changed at all. 

Wecan now understand better what 
has happened recently. Buying power 
of the hour’s pay, due to lower living 
costs, had risen 15% through 1931. 
But output per hour rose a lot too. 
The net rise in the Relative Wage was 
thus maybe 8% ; not over 10%. 

That would have been a good rise, 
however, in any past depression— 
enough to permit recovery. Unfor- 
tunately the Relative Wage by 1929 
had gotten so terribly low that a 10% 
rise was not half way back! Let us 
see how and why it fell so low. 

Remember that when the raft- 
building crew was built up its con- 
sumption had to be allowed for. The 
percent of clams dug that the clam- 
mers got fell in mathematical conse- 
quence, i.e., their Relative Wage fell. 
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From 1922 to 1929 there were built 
up several “extraordinary” crews not 
making goods for our legitimate daily 
consumption: (1) A three times aver- 
age crew, paid by investors, were 
building new office buildings, hotels, 
apartments, factories, machines, and 
new capital goods generally. (2) A 
very large crew were building goods 
for export to Europe, not to trade for 
goods we could wear and eat but for 
pieces of paper. Whether finally paid 
or not, the foreign bond is not edible. 
(3) Quite a gang made cars and 
radios sold on “time.” “Consumer 
credit” may or may not have gone 
beyond sound limits. But clearly, 
while this “line” of new credit was 
being extended or “unreeled,” it gave 
the effect of greater consuming power 
than actually existed. (4) Others 
were making goods to be bought by 
gamblers out of paper profits. 

Now, besides having to allow for 
consumption by these four “‘extraor- 
dinary” crews of workers, per capita 
consumption by recipients of rent, 
profit and interest undoubtedly rose 
more than by “consumer goods work- 
ers.” The “paper profiteers” appear 
here again as consumers. (It was as 
mere employers of a consuming crew 
of workers that they appeared above. ) 

If the raft builders got more clams 
per capita than the clam diggers, the 
share of the latter in their own product 
would be still further reduced. 

These “extraordinary” crews were 
practically all laid off soon after the 
crash came. The spenders of paper 
profits went flat at once. Then was 
felt a vast gap in our markets. The 
buying power of those four “extraor- 
dinary”’ crews soon sank to subsistence 
levels. To get along, with only a rem- 
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nant of that new capital goods build- 
ing crew left working, entirely without 
the buying power of the other three 
“extraordinary” crews and without 
the paper profit spenders, we found 
we should have to lean again hard on 
the buying of our consumer goods 
workers. But they were now paid too 
low rates per hour to buy their old per- 
cent of their new output. So they 
couldn’t help out. 

Good data indicate that the Rela- 
tive Wage had been forced some 25% 
below normal by all these causes added 
to the fact that the War had already 
reduced it by an aniount that the de- 
flation of ’20 and ’21 had not fully 
restored. 

Parenthetically, a smaller crew of 
clammers couldn’t dig enough clams 
for everybody unless they got better 
at it. Similarly the decreasing body of 
consumer goods workers of 1922 to 
1929 could not have served us all to 
the ’28-’29 standard of living had not 
their efficiency been very greatly in- 
creased. A declining Relative Wage 
is not caused but made possible by in- 
creasing efficiency. 

The Relative Wage, then, in 1929 
had gotten about 25% low, i.e., a 
333%4% rise was needed. Through 

, 1931 it rose some 8% to 10%. About 
one fourth of what was needed! It 
has since sagged back to almost exactly 
where it was in 1929. Moreover 
there is no further natural effect work- 
ing to raise it. The natural restoring 
forces have come and gone! 

In this situation without precedent, 
WILL SELF-SUSTAINING BUSI- 
NESS EVER RETURN? 

Business depends on markets. Let 
us consider the main markets for our 
goods. 
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“Consumer goods workers’’ (re. 
member the definition, footnote, p. 2) 
in the long average buy some 60% of 
our consumer goods and services, 
The habits and lives of the American 
people are geared that way. Witha 
25% deficit in a 60% market factor, 
or a 15% void in the total consumer 
market, how can we fill the void? 

A child would at once suggest re- 
establishing old relative conditions by 
raising the pay of the “consumer goods 
worker.” He wouldn’t realize how 
almost impossible that would seem 
with our economic organization (or 
lack of it). For example, how living 
costs would tend to rise and kill the 
effect intended. 

Let us then first consider all other 
possibilities for replacing the missing 
market. 

(That we cannot just continue to 
endure that 15% void needs no learn- 
ing. Weare living that lesson. That 
15% market void is worse than the 
loss of so many $ billions of sales. It 
means: the bigger the business pick-up 
created, the bigger the amount of 
goods made that will not be bought. 
A hole in a rubber sheet expands with 
it. If that void is not filled the end 
must be radical tinkering, credit and 
monetary inflation, a bad collapse, 
revolution—of probably Fascist type 
—the loss of many of our freedoms, 
the end of government by the people. 
The final result, through much agony, 
will probably be the fall of Western 


civilization. ) 


Our consumer goods markets, in the 
long average, assume very roughly 
these divisions : 

(A). 25% =consumption out of 
rent, profit and interest. This in- 











cludes the spending of farmers and 
shopkeepers. 

(B). 15% =out of the pay of 
workers on new capital goods and 
other non-consumer-goods jobs. (Only 
government spending and credit keeps 
this factor much above zero today.) 

(C). 60% =out of the pay of 
consumer goods workers themselves. 
This division is now only some 45% 
of the total, due to the Ratio being 
25% low. (The Relative Wage is 
the proportion of this division to the 
total. That’s what it means.) 

There are various hopeful sug- 
gested alleys of escape from the 
dreaded dilemma of raising the Rela- 
tive Wage, i.e., restoring our biggest 
market division, or going over the 
dam: 

(a) Let the rich spend more. 

(b) Stimulate capital goods, i.e., 
entice investors to double the 15% 
(B) division by doubling not their 
present but their normal investment 
rate. (The present rate is almost 
zero. ) 

(c) Build up our export trade. 

(d) Inflate, stabilize, or otherwise 
operate on money. 

(e) Take “wealth” by tax or levy 
from those who “‘own”’ it, and distrib- 
ute it better: by unemployment insur- 
ance, by pensions, by universal corona- 
tion of males, by ending poverty, etc. 
Merely more drastic or imaginative 
applications of the high tax and dole 
idea now in use. 


(f) War. 


Let us consider these alleys of 
escape: 

(a) In 1929 those having incomes 
above $25,000 bought about 5% of 
our total goods and services. This 
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took about 40% of their total income. 

All those above $5,000 in 1929 
bought 17% with 71% of their total 
income. 

Can either group now buy a further 
15% of the total? 

(b) Itisidle to hope that investors 
today will risk on new buildings and 
machines, vast enough sums, the twice 
normal program that filling the void 
requires. Investors’ motives are 
safety, then yield. They won’t build 
in a big way till they see sustained con- 
sumer markets on a high enough vol- 
ume to convince them consumers can 
buy (at profitable prices) the products 
to be turned out by any new capital 
goods they plan to finance. The at- 
tempts of two administrations to force 
investment by cheap money have 
demonstrated the correctness of that 
view, if it was not self-evident. In 
the latest report of the Brookings In- 
stitution, “The Formation of Cap- 
ital,” the common belief that capital 
goods have led us out of past depres- 
sions is shown not to be according to 
fact. 

To him who disagrees on the above 
the meaning of the fact that the Rela- 
tive Wage is just where it was in 1929 
should be made clear. That sad fact 
means that filling the 15% void by 
“stimulation of capital goods”’ liter- 
ally requires putting back as many men 
(or more) on the new capital goods 
crew as we had in 1929 (i.e., returning 
to the exact condition that wrecked 
us). This alley we almost certainly 
can’t enter; but if we do, if we some- 
how should manage to open the gate 
of investor timidity, it brings us back 
at once to where we began six years 
ago—to the jumping off place into 
drastic deflation! 
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(c) That 15% of inherently “over- 
produced” goods means, if we take 
1929 volume, over $16 billions of 
goods. Our exports ran over imports 
in 1929 by about $700 millions; not 
1/20 of what we need to fill the void! 
Exports offset by imports do not re- 
lieve general overproduction. 

(d) No general change of value, 
quantity or velocity of our media of 
exchange will raise “real” wages or 
the buying power of the hour of work. 
Inflationary money measures, tending 
rapidly to raise prices, merely make 
the buying power deficit worse because 
general price influences never change 
wages (up or down) as rapidly as they 
change living costs. 

Another sharp deflation, as by 
going back to the old gold price, or 
(more drastic) by stopping relief and 
public works expenditures, would raise 
“real” wages and hence the Relative 
Wage a little. Theoretically, if there 
is a hope in natural processes, it lies 
there. But if another sharp deflation 
began it certainly would either bring 
red revolution or enforce instant re- 
turn to some monetary inflation. 

True, violent inflation would cause 
a brief business pick-up, because own- 
ers of money and credit will rush to 
put them into tangible things—land, 
buildings, goods, anything that will 
keep and have value regardless of 
price. During the early part of this 
rush jobs are more plentiful, paper 
prices rise, business seems better, 
profits seem good, and much hope is 
felt. The Relative Wage, however, 
falls badly because rising living costs 
leave wages far behind. The rush out 
of money into tangibles has to end, 
if only when the value of the monetary 
unit hits zero; the big money profits 
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are mostly found negligible in value, 
or negative; the end is a collapse the 
worse for having been deferred. 

A dangerous alley, but the one we 
shall probably take in the end, after 
trying alley (b) as we seem about to 
do. 
(e) Wealth is mostly buildings, 
machines, mines, etc. Millionaires 
don’t and can’t have billions in cash. 
You can’t divide most of their wealth. 
Mobs can seize factories. The state 
can confiscate mines. But what is 
there to divide but the products of the 
factory or of the mine? The impor- 
tant question is whether the mine or 
factory is making and distributing 
the product efficiently. “Ownership” 
doesn’t matter if this is done. 

The real value in this “divide-the- 
wealth” idea is better division not of 
wealth but of income. The best tool 
for that is taxation. But taxation car- 
ried too far defeats itself—it raises 
costs until less profits or income are 
available to divide. Which sets a very 
practical limit to the amount of tax- 
supported buying power that can be 
handed out. That is why the Federal 
government has been covering its re- 
lief and public works and other “re- 
covery” expenditures so largely by 
borrowing. 

Down this alley, however, is the 
only at all likely way out of our vicious 
circle. 

Serious income-distributing plans 
unanimously direct Federal funds, 
drawn from bond sales and taxation, 
into the hands of the aged, the out of 
work, the distressed, or as subsidies to 
promote capital goods building in one 
form or another. Never specifically 
into the hands of those now at work. 
(The interesting plan of Mr. Albert 
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Deane is an exception. It is inade- 
quate as a remedy for this emergency, 
as published. ) 

This general neglect of the man at 
work is wrong. The foregoing analy- 
sis gives the hint—the real trouble is 
a low Relative Wage, i.e., a 25% 
deficit in the buying power when at 
work of that vast army called herein 
“consumer goods workers.” 

When we give out government 
funds in relief or work relief to those 
not at work, the buying power of those 
sums is quickly felt. Stop the flow and 
the drop of buying power is as quickly 
felt. Diabetics need insulin daily. 

But if you can somehow raise the 
pay (without raising the living costs) 
of those now at work to a point where 
they can once more buy approximately 
their old 60% share of the total con- 
sumer goods, you then have ap- 
proached artificially to the condition 
of natural balance of buying and pro- 
ducing power that always precedes re- 
covery (and that this time can’t auto- 
matically occur). Then every pick-up 
in business, instead of creating even 
greater overproduction, creates buy- 
ing power to move its greater produc- 
tion. It is the reliable, safe, natural 
condition. 

It is the economical way for the gov- 
ernment. Applying funds to raising 
the buying power per hour of those 
at work makes the credit or funds of 
employers largely usable with only a 
Federal underwriting or guarantee. 
This private credit pool cannot to any 
comparable extent be tapped (by 
taxes) for diversion to those out of 
work, 

Furthermore it is economical for 
employers. Higher wages, when 
spent, create bigger volume and this 
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will reduce overhead charges in unit 
costs to a point where in most busi- 
nesses the higher wage rates will be 
easily bearable; even to where larger 
aggregate profits will be possible in 
many cases. 

This kind of a subsidy is not eco- 
nomic insulin; it is self-extinuishing. 
Underwrite business for a year to en- 
able it to carry (without grave loss) 
high enough wages and the under- 
writer’s actual outlay at the year end 
will be a small fraction of the payroll 
increases, 

(f) War, like prosperity, reduces 
the Relative Wage. It temporarily 
brings great activity to business. Also 
waste, and fear and agony and grief 
to men. It upsets all trade besides 
amounting to bad inflation in the end 
results. After all War is the prime 
cause of our present irreversible cycle. 
God keep us out of this alley! 

None of these alleys lead to re- 
covery—save only the Relative Wage 
lifting one of deliberately distributing 
higher per hour real income or buying 
power to those at work. This cycle 
we are in is thus shown not to be re- 
versible: (1) because for the first time 
in history the Relative Wage is far 
too low for deflation to restore even 
approximately ; (2) because, with that 
big consumer market void (which is 
the very meaning of the too low Rela- 
tive Wage) there exists no source of 
buying power adequate to fill the void. 
We have just reviewed them all. 

THIS CYCLE WILL NOT RE- 
VERSE unless we find an artificial 
method adequately to raise that Ratio. 
(If we do, the next cycle will not be 
irreversible. This one is a freak due 
to the War plus Mr. Coolidge’s well- 
meant attempt to hold eternal “pros- 
perity.” 
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Suggested Plan 


Only a sharp manufactured rise in 
the buying power of the average pay 
per hour can save us from impending 
economic, social and political disas- 
ters due to the IRREVERSIBLE 
CYCLE. Rough figures indicate that 
this rise, in order to approximate good 
balance, should be about 35%. Thor- 
ough research on the Relative Wage 
trend line and on the current Relative 
Wage should precede a decision on 
this. Making a rise in wages should 
be less painful than a drop in living 
costs. One thing is sure, the needed 
increases in pay will be more than busi- 
ness unaided can be expected to give. 

The basic idea of the suggested 
remedy is foreshadowed on pages 
384 and 385. It consists fundamen- 


tally in setting up a huge credit fund 


to insure employers individually 
against serious loss so that we can ask 
them all to take what many of them 
would feel is the grave risk of raising 
wages for a time without raising 
prices. Nota continued insurance, or 
a permanent policy but just an emer- 
gency program. This may be done by 
a consortium of banks and business, 
or by the Federal Government. 

Of course there is no risk at all for 
99% of employers, but great gain if 
they can only be persuaded to act in 
concert. They would merely be per- 
mitting “consumer goods workers” 
again to buy and consume upwards of 
their old average percent of all con- 
sumer goods produced. This return 
to time-tried distribution ratios can- 
not but create active and self-sustain- 
ing business, and improve conditions 
for all but a minute fraction of our 
employers. (Some businesses built on 


special depression conditions might 
have to change their activities or suf- 
fer. A few others might be unable to 
profit by larger volume for some rea- 
son. ) 

The terms of the best insurance 
contract to offer employers for this 
general purpose, and the methods of 
“selling” it, are matters to exercise the 
nation’s best brains. Suggestions here 
made, however detailed, are advanced 
solely to provoke active practical dis- 
cussion. Business and political lead- 
ers are, eventually, going to grasp the 
unusual and final nature of the eco- 
nomic deadlock we are in. God grant 
them to see it while something can 
still be done. Else we shall finally 
slide through various serious troubles 
into a political revolution, probably 
Fascist, perhaps thence to Secessions, 
and God knows what. 

One suggested form of “underwrit- 
ing” to make palatable to employers a 
12-month contract (note the absence 
of compulsion) to pay higher wages 
without raising prices is a sliding scale 
underwriting of the payroll increases 
due to that contract: i.e., an agreement 
by Uncle Sam or the Consortium to 
refund, at the year’s end, the year’s 
increase of payrolls due to the contract 
—refunding in an inverse proportion 
to a general business index. The re- 
fund may well be made in long-term 
bonds. Thus the plan creates its own 
credit largely. 

Let us assume Uncle Sam is the 
underwriter. 

Uncle Sam says to John Doe: “I 
want you to raise by X% your average 
per hour rates of pay but don’t raise 
your prices. I’m going to try to get 
all other employers to do the same. 
You'll all start at the gun about the 











end of next month. That will quickly 
make all business so much better that 
you'll all like it. But I know you are 
really afraid that it won’t work out 
for you, and that you'll lose by doing 
as | wish. So here’s what I’ll do: I'll 
pay you back (in bonds?) every cent 
the higher pay for a year actually costs 
you if the nation’s business gets no 
better than it has been (say) for the 
last year; I'll refund half what it costs 
you if business gets twice as good; 
nothing at all if business trebles. In 
between in proportion.” (That par- 
ticular scale is merely illustrative of 
theidea.) Further, the X% might be 
applied in steps: say a 20% increase in 
pay for six months, then (say) an- 
other 10 % to 15%. 

The agreement to raise no prices 
might end in six months, i.e., just when 
the second wage increase starts or 
soon after. It takes some time for 
price increases to affect the cost of 
living very much. 

The above form of insurance policy 
seems best suited to the bigger busi- 
nesses and to most manufacturing 
units, also to the very smallest units or 
individuals, also to a big class of busi- 
ness houses whose payrolls are not a 
major element in the cost of what they 
sell. This would be the “policy” for 
the small shopkeeper, the dentist, the 
private individual employing domestic 
servants, the farmer employing help, 
banks, insurance agents, brokers, 
stores, wholesalers and commodity 
dealers of all kinds. 

But there is a group of not the big- 
gest and not the smallest employers, 
plants using from a half dozen to sev- 
eral hundred workers, contractors and 
builders of all kinds, some service in- 
dustries, etc., where either the payroll 
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is a very large element of cost or else 
where the benefits of general business 
volume do not for some reason greatly 
increase profit margins, 

It has been suggested to the writer 
that for this class of employer a dif- 
erent “policy” might be written, a 
policy only obtainable on request and 
after due investigation. In this vari- 
ant Uncle Sam or the Financial Con- 
sortium would underwrite, not some 
variable part of the year’s direct cost 
of the higher wages, but the em- 
ployer’s actual losses (with limita- 
tions). For example: employers 
showing losses in the year prior to the 
contract might be insured against any 
greater losses if agreeing both to the 
higher wages and to no price in- 
creases. Employers showing profits 
might be insured for the contract year, 
not against lower profits, but only 
against actual “‘in the red”’ losses, 

To obtain such a “no redder ink” 
policy the employer might be required 
to prove that his actual payroll nor- 
mally constitutes a high percent (e.g., 
min. 60%) of his cost of sales. He 
might obtain it by establishing satis- 
factorily that for other inherent rea- 
sons (e.g., low fixed charges, high 
material cost, “handicraft” type of 
skilled labor) he was incapable of 
profiting by volume to recoup higher 
wage rates. Prima facie sworn show- 
ing of this nature might be required 
before examination of individual cases 
would be undertaken. Those request- 
ing the “no redder ink” policy might 
be permitted or even required (as a 
preliminary to examination therefor) 
to sign the usual sliding scale “cost of 
higher wages” contract. The exami- 
nations could then be done with more 
care during the policy year. If Uncle 
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Sam is the underwriter there could be 
severe penalties for attempts at fraud, 
e.g., by accounting practices tending to 
show profits or losses on a different 
basis in the policy year and the prior 
year. The employer requesting the 
“no redder ink” contract would under- 
stand that his books for several years 
back might be scrutinized. Income 
tax returns might also be used in the 
examination. 

This special policy is suggested 
merely as a means of avoiding the 
worst injustices of the other, and its 
use should be rigidly restricted to 
those cases that cannot otherwise be 
signed up. Ina large number of these 
requests the employer will surely dis- 
cover after some months that he is 
compensated for the higher wages by 
the general business pick-up. After 
the six-month restriction on price rais- 
ing expires such employers will be fully 
able to compensate themselves if 
worthy of survival. 

Another way to make the ordinary 
contract more palatable to this class 
of employer might be to permit some 
price raising by them (after special 
examination of course) at an earlier 
date than to most employers. 


The real problem is merely to make 


a sufficient rise in real wages accept- 
able to a majority of employers, not 
in the event, but in anticipation, i.e., 
before they actually experience how 
great business improvement will re- 
sult from an adequate and concerted 
wage rise. A very great deal can be 
accomplished by an authoritative the- 
oretical study of the results this con- 
cert will have, and a campaign of 
education. 

Another persuading means avail- 
able is the banking lever. There are 
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actually many small employers unable 
to get enough working capital to buy 
materials and carry payrolls for as 
large production as they feel they 
could sell. Many such could easily be 
induced to accept one of the two forms 
of contract above suggested (usually 
the form underwriting cost of higher 
wages) if their credit were thereby 
strengthened. Hence a measure is 
suggested somewhat like that now 
used with the home renovation scheme 
in which the banks are induced (by a 
partial Federal underwriting of pos- 
sible losses) to lend much more freely 
to home owners. A similar under- 
writing of working capital loans to 
manufacturers, builders and other 
businesses is suggested, the loans to be 
passed upon by the banks and to be 
granted, if otherwise satisfactory, 
only upon acceptance of the wage rais- 
ing price freezing contract. Such a 
measure would do a great deal to put 
small employers on the dotted line. 

Federal legislation can require the 
acceptance of the proper contract by 
interstate carriers and other corpora- 
tions or units doing interstate busi- 
ness. 

Of course it is obvious that em- 
ployees must spend their new higher 
wages. If the publicity is right every 
wage and salary recipient can be made 
to feel that for at least one year saving 
is an unpatriotic act. Debts, of 
course, should be paid off. There 
seems no reason to fear that over- 
saving by the masses need block suc- 
cess. 

Banking pressure could be used in 
other ways than as suggested above, 
to line up many businesses. 

A proper start in selling the whole 
plan to a few of the biggest employers 
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—many of whom already favor higher 
wages in principle and in so far as they 
can endure them—would go a long 
way toward getting it accepted by 
others. 

A national drive with patriotic 
propaganda, but preceded by a well- 
studied campaign of education, should 
get results. After the bulk of em- 
ployers—especially the bigger ones— 
have signed up, the others will sooner 
or later come into line. The insur- 
ance offered that either the cost of 
higher pay will be repaid or that busi- 
ness will get vastly better leaves the 
ordinary employer pretty vulnerable 
to public opinion. The plan will bene- 
fit business so very much that it seems 
unlikely that the ‘“‘contracts” or “poli- 
cies” cannot be sold very generally if 
the preparation is right. 

The putting into effect of the higher 
wages, and of the contract generally, 
should take place simultaneously all 
over the country (e.g., within one 
given week, announced some time in 
advance) after employers of say 80% 
or 90% of total labor are signed up. 

The really greatest danger prob- 
ably lies in a too timid wage increase. 
A 35% total rise in two steps, in the 
average pay per hour worked of all 
wage and salary workers receiving, 
after the increase (say) $2.75 an hour 
or under, is suggested as being of the 
right order of magnitude, subject to 
thorough study. It will not be pos- 
sible to discriminate between “‘con- 
sumer goods workers” and others, 
for practical reasons. If the buying 
power of “consumer goods worker” 
man-hours is not brought up to where 
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it should be relative to the producing 
power of the same, the present under- 
lying deflationary tendency will not all 
vanish, and business volume may not 
rise quite high enough to compensate 
employers adequately for the high 
wages. In that case the underwriter’s 
liability may run into large sums, and 
the end of the contract and of the 
guarantee will cause a bad shock. 

Ideal application of this remedy 
would, at the end of the contract, find 
employers as a body with their higher 
rates of pay fully compensated for by 
big volume, and with negligible sums 
coming to them from the underwriter.° 
This ideal can be fairly well ap- 
proached. One good provision, given 
a strong and wise administrator of the 
plan, would be to grant him some free- 
dom to change the second step wage 
increase percentage to be made after 
six months. But the most important 
thing, if erring at all, is to overshoot 
rather than to undershoot the percent- 
age real wage increase prescribed. 
Overshooting, even 10% or 15%, can 
do no harm and will automatically be 
corrected very rapidly by the rise of 
prices at the end of the price freezing 
period. 

An estimate, in a previous outline 
of this suggestion, shows that the 
underwriting liability (payable in 
bonds) would probably not exceed 5 
billion dollars and might be much less. 


*This consideration makes clear how funda- 
mentally different is the increase of the buying 
power per hour of the man at work and the in- 
crease of the global buying power of the masses 
by subsidies of cash or jobs to the man not at 
work, 





HOSPITAL CARE IN THE WORKER’S 
BUDGET 


WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER 


in the United States is about $5 

per year for every man, woman 
and child. This being so, all you need 
to do, you may say, to budget your 
hospital bills is to put aside about 
50 cents per month for this purpose. 
But this would not protect you. The 
average hospital bill is much higher 
than $5. What is the trick in this 
average business? The difficulty lies 
in the fact that the person needing 
hospitalization is not an average per- 


‘Tse average cost of hospital care 


son. 
The average person is not seriously 
ill during a year. 


But, if he is, the 
illness strikes hard, usually without 
warning and always with crushing 
force. During 1936 about one per- 
son in fifteen will go to a hospital for 
treatment. But he may be swamped 
by hospital, nursing and doctors’ bills 
amounting to several hundred dollars 
from which the other lucky fourteen 
persons escape. The costs of a hos- 
pitalized illness are not voluntary 
budgetable items. They are hazards 
which strike only a few. 

There is no comfort, therefore, in 
the fact that the average expenditure 
for hospital care is only $5 per year. 
Averages are usually misleading. An 
average cost is significant only to an 
average individual. If you are above 
or below the average, the average 
means nothing to you, and every per- 
son requiring hospitalization is an 
unusual person. 

If you were sure you would not 
need hospitalization next year, the 


budgeting problem would mean noth- 
ing to you. But you cannot be sure. 
No one can tell when he will be seri- 
ously ill or what his sickness will cost 
him. That is why the budgeting of 
hospital bills—for that matter, all 
sickness costs—is a gamble for the 
individual. No budgeted amount is 
sure to cover the costs that may come. 
One year it will be too large; the next 
it may not meet one-tenth the costs. 

It is this fact—that hospital bills 
cannot be predicted as to time or 
amount—which explains why govern- 
ment hospital beds for charity care 
are crowded to the limit while half 
the facilities of private hospitals are , 
unused. Hundreds of thousands of 
employed workers every year are 
obliged to seek the aid of public or 
private charity for their hospital bills, 
simply because there is no way by 
which they can place hospital bills in 
their family budgets. I am not speak- 
ing of unemployed workers, but of 
those who receive a regular weekly 
wage. 

Hospital bills are not too large con- 
sidering the quality of the service 
provided. But a bill of from $50 to 
$100 is too large when one has only 
$1 in cash with which to pay. If there 
were some way by which the hazard 
of a large hospital bill could be re- 
moved from the worker with a small 
income, millions of workers could be 
transferred from charity to the self- 
supporting class with regard to hos- 
pital care. 
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HOSPITAL CARE IN THE WORKER’S BUDGET 


Today a way is being found for the 
worker to budget his hospital bills. 
This is through group budgeting 
rather than individual budgeting. It 
is possible to estimate the total costs 
of hospital care for a group of work- 
ers and to budget this cost for the 
entire group from month to month. 
Individuals in the group can budget 
their share by paying the average 
amount into a common fund which is 
used for paying the hospital bills of 
those requiring hospital care. 

This procedure of group budget- 
ing for hospital bills—sometimes re- 
ferred to as “group hospitalization” 
—has been adopted in upwards of 
fifty American cities with more than 
300,000 subscribers. Group budget- 
ing is, of course, merely the applica- 
tion of the principle of insurance to 
the financial costs of hospital care. 
Some people are sick, others are not; 
just as some houses burn down and 
others do not. By pooling the risks 
of hospital costs the workers protect 
themselves with amounts which can 
be budgeted and paid. The plan of 
group hospitalization has been off- 
cially sponsored by the American 
Hospital Association and has been 
endorsed by the American Medical 
Association and the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons. Agreement among 
these three organizations is news in 
itself. But it is still more important 
that the communities which offer the 
worker an opportunity to budget his 
hospital bills extend from New York 
to San Francisco and from St. Paul 
to San Antonio. 

Five years ago, in Dallas, Texas, 
1500 school teachers adopted the in- 
surance principle by subscribing for 
service at the Baylor University Hos- 
pital, Today in Dallas, Texas, there 
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are more than 20,000 subscribers. A 
more recent plan in Rochester, New 
York, has 15,000 subscribers. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has an equal number. 
Washington, D. C., has enrolled 
more than 16,000 employed persons, 
and the New York City organization 
with 150 cooperating hospitals re- 
ported more than 40,000 subscribers 
during its first six months’ activities 
in 1935. 

This is how the plan works. Sub- 
scribers pay a fixed amount each 
month ranging from 50 cents to $1, 
depending on the benefits which they 
are to receive. The payments go into 
a common fund which is used when 
necessary to pay the hospital bills of 
all subscribers who require hospital 
treatment. The patient chooses his 
own doctor and, in cooperation with 
the doctor, he chooses a hospital from 
a group of participating hospitals. 

The hospital service benefits vary 
somewhat in the different plans. A 
few include only services for special 
types of illnesses. Others, broad in 
scope, include treatment for every ail- 
ment except tuberculosis and nervous 
and mental diseases. The subscriber 
is entitled to board and room serv- 
ice, operating room, laboratory and 
other services without extra charge. 
Usually the period of treatment is 
limited to three weeks to avoid exces- 
sive drain on the fund from chronic 
invalids and from those strange crea- 
tures who prefer to lie in bed after 
the doctor tells them to get up. A 
number of the plans provide benefits 
to the subscribers’ dependents at sub- 
stantial discounts from regular rates, 
upon payment of a moderate addi- 
tional monthly amount. 

The hospitalization plans may be 
said to be of two types. The first is 
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limited to the employees of a single 
organization, as examples, the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company, the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany, and the General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady and Fort Wayne. 
In each of these cases the plan is 
limited to employees of the single 
firm, although the subscribers may re- 
ceive their benefits in any hospital in 
the community or, for that matter, in 
the United States. The administra- 
tion of the single firm plan is in the 
hands of a specially formed workers’ 
benefit association. 

A second type of hospital budget- 
ing plan is one open to the entire com- 
munity. Groups of employees too 
small to justify the forming of an 
independent hospital service associa- 
tion make their payments to an asso- 
ciation formed for the special purpose 


of receiving subscriptions and paying 


bills on behalf of subscribers. The 
city-wide plan is used in most com- 
munities, such as New York, Sacra- 
mento, Cleveland and New Orleans. 
A non-salaried board of trustees 
guarantees capable supervision of the 
funds which are in each instance regu- 
lated by statutory provisions or gov- 
ernmental agencies. The full-time 
employees are engaged on a salary 
rather than a commission basis. 

In most instances employees wish- 
ing to subscribe are required to enroll 
in groups of ten or more, and a cer- 
tain percentage of the employees of a 
firm must subscribe before the entire 
group is eligible. In some cases pay- 
ments are made through the company 
treasury by a payroll deduction; in 
others, employees’ associations or 
group collectors send the money to 
the central hospital service asso- 
ciation. 
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How do doctors and subscribers 
like the idea of budgeting hospital 
bills? The following letters received 
by the Minnesota Hospital Service 
Association give some idea of the sub. 
scribers’ point of view: 


A factory worker who saved 
$54.00 after eight months’ member- 
ship wrote: “My operation came 
right after our little girl was born. 
With this additional expense what 
would I have done without my bill 
being paid for me by the Association? 
Believe me I am a booster.” 

A salesman who saved $48.30 after 
two months’ membership expressed 
himself as follows: ‘When our super- 
intendent told us about the plan I told 
him I never got sick. Well, I did. 
Pneumonia hit me when I least ex- 
pected it. I am enclosing a list of 
several firms I think are interested in 
the plan.” 

A school teacher with a hospital 


‘bill of $181.90 after the first six 


months’ membership wrote the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Many have inquired about 
the plan from me since my illness and 
I believe I have induced several to 
protect themselves with your organi- 
zation.” 

The only point int quoting these let- 
ters is that they typify the reactions 
of hundreds of other subscribers in- 
terviewed in cities where group bud- 
geting plans are in operation. Even 
those who have received no hospital 
care are happy to have the protection, 
knowing that service when needed is 
paid for in advance. Monthly pay- 
ments are small compared with the 
tremendous bills that might face them 
any day. The subscribers like to 
budget their hospital bills by the 
month or the year, sharing them with 
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those who fall ill and those who do 
not. And the necessary cost is less 
than the price of one package of 
cigarettes a week. 

You may say the idea of budget- 
ing of hospital bills is fine, but how 
about the doctors’ and nurses’ bills 
that come at the time of hospitaliza- 
tion? Group hospitalization is no 
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panacea. It does not remove all the 
worries of sickness costs. But it does 
take care of a large item at the time 
of severe illness and makes it easier 
for the worker to handle the costs of 
physicians’ services. It parries some 
of the worst blows at the family 
pocketbook without disturbing certain 
long established family-doctor ties. 


TO THE AMERICAN CO-OPERATIVE MOVE- 
MENT: A TIMELY WARNING 


Joun ILMARI KoLEHMAINEN 


HE future of the co-operative 
movement in the United States is 
being viewed by interested fol- 
lowers with decidedly conflicting emo- 
tions. The accumulative effect of the 


depression years has been to confuse 
assurance and optimism on the one 
hand with alarm and misgivings on 


the other. While the advocacy of 
co-operation by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the depression have 
fixed the attention of more and more 
workingmen and women to the ad- 
vantages of Consumers’ Co-opera- 
tives, yet the importance of this in- 
creased interest is offset, in large part, 
by the fact that these “lean years” 
have caused many co-operators to 
disregard certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of co-operation. Let us take, 
for example, the principle that reads: 
“Goods shall be sold only for cash.” 
To meet the exigencies of a situation 
that rose from continued unemploy- 
ment and the depleted purses of their 
members, many co-operators have re- 
verted (temporarily they say) to 
credit-sales. Lest this alarming retro- 
gression become fixed and permanent, 


it might be well to reconsider the im- 
portance of this principle of cash- 
sales. It has been time-honored strat- 
egy to cite the experiences of the 
Rochdale Pioneers in refuting the 
credit-sales argument. But there are 
many today who would pay but little 
attention to a hundred-year-old re- 
buttal. It becomes necessary to prove 
to the Doubting Thomases on the 
basis of a present-day experience that 
the importance of selling for cash has 
not been lessened in any way. This 
study of how the credit system oper- 
ated to engulf two co-operatives and 
threaten a third in Conneaut, Ohio, 
is timely proof to reaffirm and reas- 
sert that it is only on the basis of 
cash-sales that the co-operative move- 
ment can go forward. 

The co-operative movement in 
Conneaut, a town of about 9,000 
inhabitants located in the extreme 
northeast corner of Ohio, has been 
distinctly a movement among the Fin- 
nish immigrants. Although Finns 
were known to have worked in Con- 
neaut as early as 1890 it was not until 
the construction of the Pittsburgh and 
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Conneaut ore-unloading docks in 
1892 that a permanent settlement was 
assured. A reliable source of em- 
ployment became the nucleus around 
which a Finnish community grew. 
In 1893 there were only twenty Fin- 
nish men, two women and six chil- 
dren in the settlement. By the middle 
of the next decade the number had 
increased to about three hundred by 
immigration from Finland as well as 
from neighboring towns. The pres- 
ence of such a homogeneous group led 
to serious discussion of the advan- 
tages to be derived from a Finnish 
co-operative. “The idea of a co- 
operative,” wrote a resident in 1906, 
“took on the character of an uncon- 
trollable brush-fire.” This enthusi- 


asm resulted in the establishment of 
the Voima (Strength) Co-operative 
Grocery in April of that year. The 


three year existence of the co-opera- 
tive “between life and death” and its 
ultimate transfer into private owner- 
ship was testimony to the way in 
which credit-sales affected it. A policy 
of giving credit had been regarded by 
the co-operatives as the sine qua non 
of getting members into the co-opera- 
tive movement since it was almost a 
universal practice to allow credit. 
The attitude was not long in develop- 
ing among the members that if one 
became delinquent, with or without 
just cause, his neighbor decided that 
there was no reason why he should 
pay his account. The malady on non- 
payment spread like a panic and con- 
ditions soon reached a state that with 
the co-operative doing a good busi- 
ness there was not enough cash on 
hand with which to purchase lamp oil 
twice a week entailing an outlay of 
twelve dollars, The credit-sales sys- 
tem worked for some three years as 
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an ever-growing cancer. Finally in 
the spring of 1909 when a wholesale 
firm threatened to sue for an account 
receivable unless the co-operative was 
turned over to private ownership, the 
co-operators sadly relinquished their 
first-born. Later, a historian recalled 
that “the greatest factor that brought 
the co-operative to its predicament 
was credit-sales.” That there was 
truth in his estimate is found in the 
fact that at the very moment when 
the co-operators were turning over 
their establishment to private owner- 
ship, there was a CLEAR PROFIT 
OF $1800 “in the books,” a sum, 
which had the co-operators been able 
to reach, would have saved their 
store. 

In 1913 a Co-operative Bakery was 
established by virtually the same 
Finns. While, quite naturally, the 
credit system could not have become 
as important a factor in a venture 
where goods were sold in small quan- 
tities, yet credit sales did, along with 
business inexperience, sabotage and 
the rising costs of the war years, 
bring about the failure of the co- 
operative in 1918. The immediate 
cause of the failure was again the 
inability of the co-operators to meet 
their obligations to a wholesaler. A 
sheriff's seal on the establishment’s 
door was ample proof that under a 
credit system there was no way of 
raising cash when it was needed. But 
fortunately, two years earlier (1916) 
the Toimi Co-operative Grocery was 
begun under the bakery’s charter. 
When its separate identity was main- 
tained in 1918 in a court of law, the 
co-operative began a very gradual 
growth and has developed into an 
enterprise doing last year a business 
of over $50,000. The most impor- 
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tant factor in its survival and growth 
has been the substitution of a cash 
for acredit system. This change was 
made on August 20, 1928. A glance 
at the movement of accounts receiv- 
able and cash on hand before the 
change was made and after cash sales 
went into effect will show clearly how 
the credit-system threatened to engulf 
this third co-operative as it had its 
two predecessors. In 1918 credit 
sales amounted to $29,037.25 and 
cash sales only $3,862.66; in 1925, 
credit sales $72,193.90 and cash sales 
$8,765.45; in 1927, credit sales $78,- 
256.16 and cash sales $9,505.17. A 
stranger in the community was always 
safely recognized by the fact that he 
paid cash for his purchases. The con- 
sequences of such heavy trading on 
credit were obvious. The accounts 


receivable grew with each succeeding 


year and the cash on hand for meeting 
the operating costs lingered around 
the zero mark. In 1922 the accounts 
receivable were $4,119.75 and cash 
on hand $101.31. By 1925 the ac- 
counts receivable had risen to $5,- 
279.19 and the cash on hand had 
dwindled to the inglorious level of 
$7.20. In 1927, the year before the 
change was made, the accounts receiv- 
able reached the astounding figure of 
$7,473.76 with only $162.45 in cash 
on hand, The direction was unmis- 
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takably toward bankruptcy and ruin. 
But fortunately enough, the more far- 
sighted of the co-operators were able 
to push through the stock-holders’ 
meeting an amendment prohibiting 
credit-sales. The subsequent trend of 
accounts receivable and cash on hand 
has been such to make the Conneaut 
co-operators aver that the decision to 
sell for cash only was the Magna 
Carta of their co-operative move- 
ment. From an enterprise having, 
as we noted, over $7,000 in accounts 
receivable and little if any cash on 
hand, the Toimi Co-operative has 
grown into a business that has only 
$1,000 in accounts receivable (con- 
tracted before the change was made), 
a sum that is decreasing regularly 
each year, and over $4,000 in cash 
on hand, an amount that is increas- 
ing just as regularly each year. 
That a timely warning can be 
drawn from the experience of the 
Conneaut co-operators is obvious 
enough. If the co-operative move- 
ment in America is to succeed in 
ameliorating the condition of work- 
ingmen and women, it can only do so 
by firmly and steadfastly adhering to 
the principle of selling for cash only. 
That is the road that will lead co- 
operation ever onward. The other 
road leads to ruin and disillusionment. 





HIGH TIME FOR WAGE INCREASES 


R three years now the operat- 

ing records of American indus- 

try have been changing from 
deficit to profit, and from small profit 
to larger profit. In 1932 U. S. in- 
come tax returns showed less than 
83,000 of our 509,000 corporations 
operating at a profit. By 1933, the 
number had increased to 110,000. 
For 1934 and 1935 we have as yet 
no complete record but National City 
Bank reports of 1,435 industrial cor- 
porations show a 64 per cent profit 
increase in 1934, and in 1935 a 47 
per cent increase in profits for 895 
corporations, 

In 1933, when thousands of firms 
were on the verge of bankruptcy and 
two-thirds of our corporations were 
operating at a loss, American busi- 
ness cooperated in the President’s 
wage-raising program under NRA to 
the extent of lifting the Nation’s 
average hourly wage level from 45 
cents to 52% cents. 

The direct result of this move, 
which in many cases meant a sacri- 
fice of profits, was to raise workers’ 
buying power from $28,801,000,000 
in 1933 to $32,139,000,000 in 1934, 
thus in turn lifting production by 4 
per cent and starting industry on the 
upward movement which by 1935 
had raised profits nearly half way 
back to 1929 levels. 

Economists have made it clear 
that restoration of buying power and 
gains of production in the consumer 
goods industries must precede re- 
covery from depression. After re- 
covery is underway, growth of con- 


sumer goods industries, through pro- 
gressively higher buying power, leads 
the way to progress throughout the 
economic body. This being true, what 
has been done since 1933 to increase 
wage rates, now that industry is 
again on a profitable basis? 

The answer must be: Very little. 
The 7% cent wage increase in the 6 
months from June to December, 
1933, was followed by an increase of 
only 4%4 cents during the remaining 
year and one half of the NRA pe- 
riod, so that average hourly wage 
rates at the end of NRA in June 
1935 were at 57 cents compared 
to 52% cents in December 1933. 
After NRA, wage rates declined to 
56 cents in December 1935 and have 
risen slightly to 5634 cents in Janu- 
ary 1936. 

This matter of wage rate increases 
is vitally important not only to work- 
ers but to every member of those 
varied groups that make up our na- 
tional economy. Why? Because un- 
less workers’ buying power leads the 
way to higher levels of industrial ac- 
tivity we cannot hope to keep our 
machinery and equipment busy nor to 
achieve balance in our economic ac- 
tivities. Not to keep our equipment 
busy means low living standards for 
millions of farmers, business men, 
professional men, as well as workers; 
not to achieve balance means an- 
other depression, probably worse 
than the last. 

We know that American industry 
is equipped to produce a comfort 
level of living for all, a level 44 
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per cent higher than we have ever 
achieved even at the peak of pros- 
perity. In other words, the true 
American standard of living means 
the end of poverty. It means a life 
of health, comfort and opportunity 
for millions who have never had a 
square meal, nor enough money to 
pay a doctor’s bill. Plenty, for all of 
us, is within our reach, but the only 
way we can reach it is by a steadily 
rising wage level. 

Employers may argue that work- 
ers’ buying power can be increased 
by reemployment. So it can; and it 
has been so increased in the last 3 
years. But reemployment will never 
lift workers’ buying power in propor- 
tion to the steady rise in their produc- 
ing power, and without this balance 
prosperity cannot live, nor can pov- 
erty be permanently lessened. 


From 1934 to 1935 workers’ pro- 
ducing power per hour of work in- 
creased § per cent, but the “real” 
wage per hour of work decreased 2 


per cent. Balance can never be kept 
in this way. 

To reach the production and liv- 
ing standards of which American in- 
dustry is capable would require a 
total worker buying power 44 per 
cent above 1929. But workers’ total 
buying power in 1935 was still 17 
per cent below 1929, even after our 
three years’ progress toward recov- 
ery. 

Industry today is in a position to 
raise wages. Standard Statistics be- 
lieves that profits of industrial cor- 
porations in the first quarter of 1936 
have been about 25 to 30 per cent 
above 1935, and points out that last 
year a production rise of 13 per cent 
was accompanied by a 45 per cent 
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rise in profits. This spring’s produc- 
tion (January to March) probably 
exceeded last year by 10 per cent 
Building, coal, electrical equipment, 
machinery and petroleum companies 
are expected to make the best profit 
showing. 

U. S. Government income tax ex- 
perts expect 1936 profits to be the 
best since 1929. They anticipate a 
net corporation income of $8,308,- 
000,000." This is 30 per cent above 
1930 and within 29 per cent of 1929; 
it is nearly four times the net corpora- 
tion income of 1932. With opera- 
tions on a more profitable basis hun- 
dreds of firms are fully able to raise 
wages. It is Labor’s duty to see that 
they do it. 

With new tax measures laying a levy 
on corporation surplus, the tendency 
will be to pay out surpluses in divi- 
dends instead of letting them accum- 
ulate as they did before 1929. Treas- 
ury experts anticipate a possible 100 
per cent increase in dividend pay- 
ments, that is, a sum of $4,000,- 
000,000 may be paid in dividends 
over and above those paid last year. 

Why not use these surplus funds 
to increase wages? It should be 
noted that a large proportion of all 
dividend payments go into reinvest- 
ment, that is into savings. For those 
who receive the largest dividend pay- 
ments are persons who already have 
incomes far beyond their needs. 
Wages on the other hand go directly 
into the purchase of goods, for those 
who receive them are in too great 
need to save. 

In this connection the following ex- 


1 For corporations reporting a net income; ex- 
cludes those reporting deficit. 
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tract from the Brookings Institution 
is significant : 


“At the present stage in the eco- 
nomic evolution of the United States, 
the problem of balance between con- 
sumption and saving is thus essen- 
tially different from what it was in 
earlier times. Instead of a scarcity 
of funds for the needs of business en- 
terprise, there tends to be an exces- 
sive supply of available investment 
money, which is productive not of 
new capital goods but of financial 
maladjustments. The primary need 
at this stage in our economic history 
is a larger flow of funds through 
consumptive channels rather than 
more abundant savings.” 


Again we emphasize the point: It 
is the duty of Labor to raise wages. 
The following list includes those 
industries in the most favorable earn- 


ings position and therefore especially 
able to raise wages: 
Aircraft (Manufacturing) 
Automobiles 


Auto Parts 
Building 
Equipment, Supplies and Con. 
struction 
Chemicals 
Containers 
Metal; Glass 
Electrical Equipment 
Finance 
Foods 
Candy, Chewing Gun, etc. 
Household Products 
Floor Coverings 
Mechanical Refrigeration 
Machinery 
Metals 
Copper 
Lead 
Office Equipment 
Oil Producing and Refining 
Railroads 
Railroad Equipment 
Refractories 
Retail Trade 
Department Stores 
Mail Order 
Utilities 
Natural Gas 


LABOR INCOME AND BUYING POWER 


Dollars 
(000,0008 omitted ) 


34,710 


“Real” 


Index Cost of Living Buying Power 


100.0 100.0 100.0 
55-9 72.1 
62.4 77:3 
67.4 81.5 


SOURCE: Labor Income in Dollars: U. S. Department of Commerce estimate, omitting relief 


wages. 1935 estimated by A. F. of L. 
Cost of Living: NRA index, 
living costs. 


Real Buying Power is Labor Income adjusted for changes in 





BLACK PIT" 


miner who let circumstances 

make him a Judas. As Albert 
Maltz, its author, says the forces 
which turn men into stool-pigeons are 
not found in the mines alone: 


PB ee PIT is the story of a 


“The front page headlines of news- 
papers are full of the struggles of 
labor, and in these struggles the Judas 
—the stool-pigeon—is a tragic factor. 
Our modern industrial life has forced 
men into new loyalties. Loyalty to 
his class—to his fellow-workers—is 
the first commandment for a working- 
man. The drama of the stool-pigeon, 
the Judas to his class, is being played 
in every mine, mill, factory, and de- 
partment store in America.” 


In this story of a worker who strug- 
gles against tragic odds before he con- 
sents to become a stool-pigeon, we 
have an indictment of a society which 
can impose and tolerate such odds. 

A three-act play set among the men 
who dig coal out of the earth—laid in 
six scenes, with two simple changes of 


*This play of mining life may be used for 
an evening’s entertainment or shortened as indi- 
cated in the text to fit into a program of other 
features. 

All rights, including professional, amateur, 
motion picture, recitation, public reading, radio 
broadcasting and the translation rights on 
BLACK PIT are strictly reserved by Albert 
Maltz, and cannot be used without permission. 
Any theatre or group performing BLACK PIT 
without written permission and arrangement for 
royalty payment is liable to prosecution by law. 
Any theatre or group presenting this play is 
asked to credit the author and the Theatre Union 
in its program. Any union group wishing to 
use this play must write for a copy of the com- 
plete play to Albert Maltz, the Theatre Union, 
103 West 14th Street, New York City. 


setting, and requiring a cast of seven 
men and four women—BLACK PIT 
unfolds the story of Joe Kovarsky, an 
honest young Polish lad who went on 
the picket line in a strike, was framed 
by the bosses as having dynamited the 
tipple in the patch, and was sent to 
prison for three years. Coming out 
of prison, Joe discovers that he is still 
on the blacklist and unable to get a 
job. Even when he changes his name 
and goes to an unknown district in 
Pennsylvania, the company scouts 
hunt him out. 

Finally, bludgeoned by poverty, 
urged on by the hysteria of his young 
wife who is terrified because she must 
give birth to her first child without a 
doctor, Joe accepts a company job 
with a promise to be “friendly.” He 
hopes to salve his conscience by re- 
fusing to make the expected reports, 
but the rest of the play shows him 
coerced step by step and finally 
trapped into admissions that result 
in one of his fellow-worker’s losing 
his job, another his life. From here 
on the cloud of suspicion gathers 
above Kovarsky’s head, until in the 
end he is exposed and denounced by 
his fellows, disowned by his brother 
and driven frantic by remorse. 

The climax lies in the final, inescap- 
able punishment, the casting out of 
Joe Kovarsky from his own class. 
For when Joe calls on heaven to tell 
him why he has done this thing and 
vows to make amends by leading the 
strike that is about to break, his own 
brother says: “No! Now no miner 
can trus’ you. Now you no better 
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than rat, 
you.” 

This is as sad and moving a tale as 
ever came out of the West Virginia 
hills, but it is at the same time a 
sinewy, muscular piece of dramatic 
story-telling. It is a sermon in behalf 
of organized labor, a plea for the 
right of miners to escape from the 
mock protection of a company union, 
and by striking to organize a strong 
union of their own. 


* * * * ok 


The action takes place in the Patch 
of the Henrietta Mine No. 4, Mc- 
Culloh’s Run, in northern West Vir- 
ginia, a few years ago. In a brief 


Now all miner got spit at 


prologue — which it is suggested 
might be omitted from an amateur 
production, since the necessary facts 
are brought out early in Act I—Joe 
Kovarsky, handcuffed to a guard, his 


three years’ sentence about to begin, 
is being married at the prison to Iola, 
‘a young native American. 

Scene 1 of Act I is laid in the quar- 
ters of Tony Lakavich, the crippled 
husband of Joe’s sister Mary, in Com- 
pany House No. 12, Henrietta Patch, 
where Iola has been living. It opens 
with Joe Kovarsky’s return from 
prison, and gives us a man eager to 
forget the past three years and look- 
ing forward to the future. Joe: “I 
got look for job... maybe get 
house ... have couple kids... 
siddown, play lil’ card . . . drink lil’ 
beer Saddy night . . . gone be aw- 
right now, hah?” 

But Mary and Tony have to tell 
him that he will never get work again 
in the Henrietta Mine. The men who 
fought in the last strike are black- 
listed, and there are too many new 
workers. Joe decides to take another 
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name and go to Pittsburgh to get a 
job. They can all join him later, 

The second scene of Act I is brief, 
and might be eliminated by the simple 
expedient of giving Joe Kovarsky sey. 
eral lines in the scene in which he 
turns over endlessly in his mind what 
took place there in Pennsylvania, 
where he had at length found a job. 
He can recall to his family how he 
sat in that company boarding house 
for single men one Saturday night, 
peaceably writing a letter to Iola. The 
other men were playing cards when 
the company house overseer came in, 
followed by a mine guard with a gun 
on his hip. The company scouts had 
discovered Joe’s real name, his al- 
leged participation in the explosion at 
the Henrietta Mine, his prison record. 
All his pleadings had been useless. He 
had told them: ‘Mista, seex mont’ I 
look for wurk. I got woman gone 
have lil’ feller. I got make couple 
dohlor, Mista—.” 

All this can be brought out in retro- 
spect in what would now be the second 
instead of the third scene in Act I. 
Joe has returned to his sister’s lodg- 
ings. Two months have passed. Day 
after day he has tramped miles, look- 
ing for a job, trying to get on relief. 
The time for Iola to have her baby is 
at hand, and she is terrified, remem- 
bering how her own mother died in 
childbirth for lack of the doctor who 
could have saved her. Iola con- 
fesses to Joe that she has gone to 
Prescott, the “super,” a distant kins- 
man, and he is coming to see Joe that 
night after the nine o’clock whistle. 
He wants to see him alone. “Oh, by 
Gosh, if I get job,” cries Joe, “by 
Gosh, I get beeg drunk, Iola.” 

But Prescott soon makes it clear 











that if Joe gets a job, he has to be 
“friendly.” There’s no union in the 
mine now except the company union, 
and it’s Prescott’s job to see that there 
isn’t any other. If there are any 
trouble-makers, he wants to know who 
they are. That’s all he asks of Joe, 
and leaves—giving him until the next 
day to think it over. 

It is Iola’s suggestion that Joe take 
the job for a little while—just until 
after the baby comes—and fool them 
by not telling anything. Joe (with 
increasing pain and determination) : 
“Sure, sure, I fool heem. Take’m 
job. Get dohctor. Make lil’ bit 
money. After while—say g’bye, go 
away—sure. (Torn with anguish) 
Man no can live in hole, lak animal! 
Man got live like man, Iola.” 

The first scene of Act II could be 
cut out, since an accusation which 
Prescott later flings at Joe refers to it. 

Prescott: Listen, boy, supposin’ I 
told the patch that Kovarsky was 
a stool? When you were in my 
ofice—applyin’ for the job—remem- 
ber? —I had a hidden machine 
goin’-—like a victrola, see? Every- 
thin’ you said is down there—under- 
stand? Supposin’ I let the miners 
hear it? 

By this omission, the second scene 
of Act II would become the first. It 
takes place two weeks later, in front 
of Company House No. 12, after 
the night shift— at about 11:30 
P. M. The miners are gathered to 
discuss the accident to Josaf Anetsky, 
who has been badly burned. There 
was gas in the room; a little bit more, 
and there would have been an ex- 
plosion. “Is the mine gettin’ hot, 
or ain’t it?” they ask. The time has 
come to strike, now! They have the 
whole boarding house organized, and 
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half the patch. The company must 
put on more fans, or they will strike. 
Now that the mine is dangerous, they 
dare not delay. They can organize 
the rest the first day out. 

They want Joe Kovarsky with 
them. He was a good fighter in the 
last strike. Significantly they ask 
whether he wants to play some cards 
tomorrow. This means a cover for 
organizing, but Joe is evasive: his 
woman is going to have her baby any 
time now; he must stay near his 
house. All right, then, they will 
gather there, but at this point Pres- 
cott, the “super,” appears. When 
the other men have left, Prescott is 
suspicious of Joe for not having re- 
ported to him. Joe insists he has 
nothing to tell, but the “super” tells 
him that he wants this loose talk 
about the mine’s being hot stopped. 
Joe has to tell everybody he knows 
that Anetsky got burned because he 
went into a condemned room. If it 
doesn’t come back to him by the fol- 
lowing night, Joe had better start 
looking for another job and another 
patch to live in. 

The second scene of the second act 
takes place in the same place—out- 
side of Company House No. 12—at 
noon on the following day. Under 
cover of a game of cards the men 
talk of the strike which is to be called 
at once. Joe gets up nervously. He 
has to see how Iola is. When they 
pin him down, Joe agrees that he 
wants to better conditions in the 
mine, but it isn’t the time now. Anet- 
sky went into a condemned room. If 
this is so, the men agree that it 
changes everything. They have no 
proof that the whole mine is getting 
hot. The strike will have to be put 
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off. They will get the rest of the men 
into the union and then—say one 
month from today—strike—quick |! 
The third and last scene of Act II 
takes us once more to the quarters 
of Tony Lakavich, where Joe and 
Iola live. It is two days later. From 
the next room, Iola calls out in pain 
and Mary comes in to tell Joe to 
hurry for the doctor. At this mo- 
ment, Prescott enters. Here in a 
tense scene he bullies Joe to tell what 
he knows of union activities among 
the men. ‘“Who’s the organizer in 
this patch, Joe?”’ he asks relentlessly. 
Joe: “I no gone tell. I no gonna be 
stool pigeon. How you like dat?” 
Prescott pounces. Before Joe didn’t 
know, but now he won't tell. Joe 
insists he must go at once for the doc- 
tor for Iola. “What doctor?” asks 
“You're fired. You're not 


Prescott. 
working for this company any more.” 
Joe is aghast. The cries of pain come 
from the other room. Prescott now 
bullies, now threatens, now cajoles. 
Maybe he knows the name of the or- 


ganizer already, he says. Maybe he 
just wants to see if Joe is playing 
straight with him. Whois it? Until 
finally, the tortured and hapless Joe 
shouts: “McCulloh!” and runs off. 
The above scene climaxes the long 
second act of the play, and the first 
scene of Act III takes place ten days 
later, again in front of Company 
House No. 12. As the curtain rises, 
lively Hungarian music is heard, for 
Joe Kovarsky is giving a party in 
honor of his new baby and of Tony 
Lakavich’s birthday. All the neigh- 
bors are gathered there. There is 
dancing, and much beer. [ola, sit- 
ting in a rocker on the porch, holds 
the baby in her arms. Joe, swagger- 
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ing and half drunk, urges everyone 
to drink, but Barolla refuses to join 
in the fun. He stands scowling. 
Throughout this scene, Barolla’s 
sneering comments cut in on the mer- 
riment. No, Hansy won’t be there 
today. Doesn’t Joe know why? 
Doesn’t he know that the “Super” 
had some yaller dogs throw Hansy 
McCulloh out of the patch? Joe isa 
friend of the Super, ain’t he? Sure, 
he’s a lucky feller. The first black- 
listed feller Barolla ever knew who 
got back his job. How about gettin’ 
Hansy McCulloh his job back? 

The cloud of suspicion has gath- 
ered over Joe by now, and the guests 
are on Barolla’s side when he hurls 
the accusation of stool-pigeon at him. 
He hits Joe a staggering blow, but at 
this moment someone runs on to say 
there has been an accident in the 
mines. Mrs. Floyd’s man has been 
badly hurt, and is dying. Hansy 
McCulloh rushes in. “Everybody 
listen,” he cries. “It was gas did it. 
The mine’s hot. A spark from the 
wire hit a pocket of gas. It might 
have been a blowup. It might’ve 
killed coupla hundred men,” 

Hansy: It’s hot—do yuh get it? 
The mine’s hot. What're you gonna 
do about it? 

Barolla (in low intense tones): 
Strike—I say, strike. Now—right 
now. Strike! At the 3 o'clock 
whistle. 

The call of strike is echoed by the 
others, who surge after him. Joe re- 
mains standing there, then he runs 
into the house. 

The second and last scene of the 
play’s third and last act takes place a 
few minutes later, inside the quarters 
of Tony Lakavich. Tony pleads with 
Joe. He has known him since he was 
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a “leely feller.” Now he only wants 
him to stand up like a man. The 
whole patch heard Barolla call him a 
stool-pigeon. Joe has to show them 
that Barolla lied. Barolla was drunk, 
Joe mutters, but still Tony must know 
why Joe said Anetsky went into a 
condemned room. And where did 
he get the money to buy that keg of 
beer for the picnic? Iola says that 
the Super gave Joe ten dollars to buy 
something for the new baby, but this 
only confirms Tony’s suspicions. Ten 
dollars is stool-pigeon money! 

Tony: Joe, you be my brudder. I 
know you from leely feller. Tell me 
true, Joe, why you do dis? 

Joe: (With a cry of pain) Tony, I 
no wan’ do dis. (As Tony starts to 
propel himself in his wheel-chair to- 
ward the door) No go, Tony. You 
got halp me . . . you got tell me 
what to do . . . Super got me tight 
lak trap, Tony ... no can move 
ahrm, no can move leg . . . Tony, 
I got sooch hurt inside, got sooch 
shame on me I wan’ die... 

Tony: Joe, why you do dis? By 
lie, by cheat? Rae Christ, Joe, 
miner no can get by self ... you 


wan’ sometings you go wit’ odern 
miner, tak cohmpany by t’roat, fight 
. . « Joe, now you no better from 


odern stool pigeon . . . you be rat 
now... now all miner got hate 
you... all miner got spit at you. 

Joe: Oh, by Gosh, I feel lak die 
now. (He turns away from Iola, 
who goes to him) No be wort’, Iola. 
Better be starve, Iola . . . better be 
live in hole lak animal. (Wola stands 
weeping). 

From outside comes the sound of 
weeping. Someone calls in through 
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the doorway that Tom Floyd has 
just died, on the way to the hospital. 
Joe says in a whisper: “Now, I be 
kill odern miner.” Iola tries to tell 
him the company left the gas in the 
mine. Joe isn’t responsible, but Tony 
insists that it was Joe who lied when 
he said there was no gas in the mine. 
Joe bursts out suddenly: “Christus, 
why I do dis? Ino wan’ do. Listen, 
everybody, I be good feller. Why I 
got mak’ lie to get piece bread to 
eat? Goddam cohmpany, I gone 
smash cohmpany!”’ 

But Tony reminds him that it is 
too late for this. No miner will 
trust him. Joe must go away; he 
must go away to another place. He 
cannot stay there. “Where I go?” 
Joe asks piteously, but Tony is in- 
exorable. He doesn’t know .. . he 
doesn’t care . . . Joe is a dead man 
there. Joe agrees brokenly. He will 
go. He says goodbye to Iola and 
the baby . . . tells her to bring him 
up to be a good union feller. Falter- 
ingly he leaves, as Iola and Mary 
stand weeping. 

There is a brief pause, and then 
the siren screams from the mine. 
Tony cries: “T’ree o'clock!” The 
sound of men calling and yelling 
from a distance begins to be heard. 
“Strike! Dey go on strike now!” 
The cries grow louder. Tony wheels 
himself to the door in his chair. 
“Dey mak’ line! Dey mak’ picket 
line!” Suddenly he shouts: “Go 
ahead! Go ahead, everyboddy!”’ 


The siren screams again. 


CURTAIN. 





A SUMMARY OF PROGRESS UNDER THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


EFORE the workers in any 
state can be included in the 
Social Security program for 

Unemployment Benefits and Old Age 
Compensation, that state must have 
in effect suitable plans approved by 
the Social Security Board in Wash- 
ington. At the present time, Old 
Age Assistance Plans have been ap- 
proved for seventeen states and Un- 
employment Compensation Plans 
have been approved by eight states 
and the District of Columbia. The 
states having Old Age Assistance 
Plans which have been approved are 
as follows: 

Alabama 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Washington 

Unemployment Compensation 
Laws have been approved for the 
following states: 


Alabama 

California 

District of Columbia 
Massachusetts 

New Hampshire 
New York 


Oregon 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


To assist the representatives of 
labor in the different states to secure 
adequate laws in this field, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has issued 
a booklet entitled ‘‘Recommenda- 
tions for State Unemployment Com- 
pensation Laws’ and in the near fu- 
ture “Recommendations for State 
Old Age Assistance Laws’’ will be 
available. 

In the “Recommendations for 
State Unemployment Compensation 
Laws”, the position of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor on some of 
the most important issues involved is 
clearly set forth. The position of 
the Federation on these leading is- 
sues is summarized below: 


1. Type of Fund—The American 
Federation of Labor has endorsed 
the pooled fund. 

2. Contributions—We are  op- 
posed to employee contributions. 

3. Coverage—All employees in 
all insured industries should be en- 
titled to unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

4. Merit Rating—The advisabil- 
ity of setting up a merit rating plan 
at this stage of development is most 
questionable. 

5. Waiting Period—The waiting 
period should not exceed one week. 

6. Computation of Benefits—The 
determination of weekly benefits 
should be on a basis which will not 
require a complicated system of rec- 
ord keeping. 
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7. Disqualification for Benefits— 
Rather than specify in the state law 
the period during which benefits will 
be denied, it is suggested that while 
the state law may well specify maxi- 
mum penalties, the actual penalty in 
each individual case should be deter- 
mined by the appropriate agency on 
the merits of the case. 

8. Administration—The adminis- 
tration of unemployment insurance 
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should be organized as a division of 
the state department of labor, and 
should have an advisory council rep- 
resentative of employers, employees 
and the public. 

9. Board of Review—The Board 
of Review to entertain appeals from 
decisions of the Unemployment In- 
surance Authority should be an inde- 
pendent tribunal outside of the ad- 
ministrative division. 
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These going home at dusk 
Along the lane, 

After the day’s warm work, 
Do not complain. 


Were you to say to them, 
“What does it mean? 

What is it all about, 
This troubled dream?” 


They would not understand, 
They’d go their way, 

Or, if they spoke at all, 
They’d surely say: 


“Dawn is the time to rise, 
Days are to earn 

Bread and the midday rest, 
Dusk to return; 


“To be content, to pray, 
To hear songs sung, 

Or to make wayside love, 
If one is young. 


“All from the good God comes, 
All then is good; 

Sorrow is known to Him, 
And understood.” 


One who had questioned all, 
And was not wise, 

Might be ashamed to meet 
Their quiet eyes. 


All is so clear to them, 
All is so plain; 
These who go home at dusk, 
Along the lane. 
—Mownk Greson. 





DEFY THE LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


ERNST JONSON 


says the timid man to the engi- 
neer. How about defying the 
law of supply and demand? It is an 
inhuman law, a monstrous law. This 
is what the law of supply and demand 
says: You have been too clever. You 
have exercised too much ingenuity. 
You have become too efficient. You 
have made your labor too productive. 
For these transgressions you shall be 
penalized. Your income shall be re- 
duced, and your savings wiped out. 
When a new machine is put into 
operation two results may be ex- 
pected: that more goods will be 
produced, and that the labor force 
required for producing this larger 
volume of goods will be smaller than 
that previously required. It is the 
prospect of reducing the labor force 
that induces the managers to adopt 
the machine, for it is the services of 
the disemployed workers made avail- 
able to the owner class that constitute 
the real profits of machine produc- 
tion. The increment added to the 
product may not add anything to the 
owner’s profits, for it may be a kind 
of goods which they do not want or 
of which they already have all they 
want. This increment, for the most 
part, goes into the real wage fund 
and so makes the workers more con- 
tented and more willing to serve the 
owner class. And this is no mere un- 
confirmed speculation; experience has 
shown that in the long run it works 
that way, though there are ups and 
downs resulting from the unchecked 
operation of the law of supply and 
demand. 


ED si tte the law of gravitation, 


The machine has increased the vol. 
ume of product which industry is pre- 
pared to send to market. In order 
to sell this augmented volume of 
product it is required that the spend. 
ing power of the consuming public be 
correspondingly increased. But the 
law of supply and demand does not 
bring about any such increase. On 
the contrary, it tends to reduce con- 
sumer-income. The product of the 
machine, for the most part, is not for 
the more prosperous classes; it is for 
the wage-earners. The wage-fund 
must be increased if the people are 
to buy more goods. But the new 
machine has reduced the demand for 
labor. Therefore under the law of 
supply and demand the tendency is to 
lower the scale of wages rather than 
to raise it. Should benevolent em- 
ployers wish to raise wages the law 
of supply and demand would block 
them. The inevitable result is that 
the workers cannot buy all the goods 
that industry has set itself to produce 
for them. Goods remain unsold. 
Production has to be curtailed and 
workers must be laid off. This still 
further reduces the purchasing power 
of the public. There is more unem- 
ployment. Depression sets in. Thus 
the tendency of the law of supply and 
demand is to throw our economic 
order out of balance. 

The law of supply and demand 
works well only so long as the produc- 
tion of goods for popular consump- 
tion is in some way restricted, and 
there yet is plenty of work to do, 
full time work for everybody. Such 
a situation is apt to obtain when in- 
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dustry is expanding, for then much 
labor is engaged in building up the 
machinery of production. Then the 
wages paid for work done in all 
branches of industry suffice to pay for 
all goods made for popular consump- 
tion. But when this new machinery 
begins to operate this nice balance is 
disturbed by the increased volume of 
goods for popular consumption.. In 
other words it is when we begin to 
prosper that the law of supply and 
demand begins to make trouble. It 
appears, then, that some sort of curb 
must be put on the law of supply and 
demand. And this is no new idea. 
The old guildsmen found it necessary 
to curb the law of supply and demand. 
They superimposed upon it the law of 
the just wage and the just price. 

The consuming public could con- 
tinue to buy the entire product of 
industry only if their money incomes 
were increased at the same rate as 
industry increases its production. 
Surely the people have the right to 
consume the product of their own in- 
dustry. If in order to do so they 
need a certain money income, this in- 
come is the income they have earned. 
We must cease to regard the income 
allotted to us by the law of supply and 
demand as our earned income. Our 
earned income is the income which 
enables us to buy all the goods that 
industry has set itself to produce for 
us. Industry must continue to fall 
into depressions so long as we allow 
the scale of wages to be governed by 
the law of supply and demand, De- 
pressions will cease only when we 
come to see that it is the volume of 
the product of industry that must de- 
termine the scale of wages, and not 
the relation of the supply of labor to 
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the demand for it. Unemployment 
can be prevented only by maintaining 
the purchasing power of the people, 
and this can be done only by increas- 
ing the sum of consumer incomes,— 
wages, salaries, dividends, interests, 
rents, and all other just incomes,— 
at a rate which equals the rate at 
which industry increases production. 
But under the law of supply and de- 
mand this indispensable condition of 
continued prosperity is not realized. 
And this is why the law of supply and 
demand is a bad law, and should be 
nullified by superimposing upon it the 
law of the earned money income. 

However, let us not take it for 
granted that it is up to Industry to 
pay us the full money income that we 
have earned. All we can demand of 
Industry is that it pay us what it takes 
in from the sale of goods. But that 
is just enough to pay for a volume of 
goods equal to the volume hitherto 
sold. If production is increased that 
sum will not pay for the added in- 
crement. Only by obtaining new 
money can Industry pay us more than 
it has taken in from the sale of goods. 
New money is obtained in three ways: 
by digging gold or silver out of the 
ground and letting the Government 
translate this into money; or by ob- 
taining new paper money from the 
Government in exchange for goods or 
services; or by borrowing new credit 
money from the banks. If Industry 
can see its way to increase our money 

To whom, then, shall we look for 
the continued and uninterrupted pay- 
ment of the full amount of our earned 
income by one or more of these ways 
it is well, but we cannot demand that 
it do so. 
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money income? There is none but 
ourselves to whom we can look for 
this, none else upon whom we can 
depend. We have tried industrialists 
and bankers, and they have gone back 
on us. Now let us take this business 
into our own hands. Whenever In- 
dustry fails to pay us the full amount 
of our earned income we must stand 
ready to make up the difference. But 
if we leaves these payments to indi- 
vidual judgment, allowing each con- 
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sumer to issue an amount of currency 
sufficient to bring his income up to 
what he thinks he has earned, there 
would be no end of confusion. The 
only orderly way to get the full 
amount of our earned money income 
paid us is to let our governments do 
it. It is the failure of the New Deal. 
ers to do this that renders their well- 
intentioned efforts so ineffectual, and 
which keeps them floundering in the 
quagmire of work relief. 


BREAD LINE 


They slouch in the gloom, these men with the dozing stare, 
Eyes sunk in the mask of dull faces, watching the crowd; 
Thin coats with collars turned high—aloof in the blare 

Of a city’s confusion; gray forms that blend in the shroud 
Of metropolis smoke—waiting, forbidden a share 

In the work of the world, the right of the life-endowed. 

For we, generation of paradox, children of light, 

Have shaped from our hallowed bequest an abode of dread, 
Where men may grow gaunt and starve in the dingy night 
Of alley-way hovels, while low bends the ripening head 

Of wheat in broad acres, swaying and plentiful, bright 


In the sun. Land of our making! 


Thou hast the thread 


To weave into dreams, yet thy sons, who would vision, must fight— 
Fight for a crust, and stretch cowering hands—for bread. 


—Mary Louise TINDALL. 





WORKERS EDUCATION IN PUERTO RICO 


N DECEMBER 1934, the Needle 
Workers Union tried to secure 
the establishment of a workers 

education program in Puerto Rico 
under the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. The Union started 
at this time a preliminary volunteer 
educational campaign on a small scale 
but it soon found scarcity of teachers 
with ability and enthusiasm enough 
to work without pay for the bene- 
fit of the workers. Courses were 
planned along the same lines as those 
in use at State’s Workers Education 
Centers with application to the im- 
mediate needs of the Puerto Rican 
worker. 

In September, 1935, a training 

center was established finally under 


the Washington Workers’ Education 
. Division of the F. E. R. A. after con- 
sultation with Dr. Ernest H. Gruen- 
ing, Director of the Division of 
Territories and Insular Possessions, 
which had the endorsement of or- 
ganized labor on the Island and the 


Commissioner of Labor. Dr. M. W. 
Royse, recommended by the Work- 
ers’ Education Bureau was selected 
for the project. 

Under his supervision the training 
center secured the cooperation of 
prominent educators, including mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University 
and the work of training teachers 
was carried through. Forty-seven 


bulletin containing news of its classes, 
and activities and articles containing 
information on labor laws, etc. 

One of the professors, Rafael de 
J. Cordero, teacher in dramatics who 
won a scholarship to the University 
of Madrid where he took his doctor- 
ate in literature with summa cum 
lauda, translated two plays sent to 
the center by the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, which ac- 
cording to critics were a masterpiece. 
These plays were acted by workers 
and shown in various parts of the 
Island. 

The enthusiasm of the students 
was unusually great. Toward the 
end of this project and when teach- 
ers already trained were ready to 
start workers’ education classes 
throughout the Island, The Puerto 
Rican Reconstruction Administration 
which supplanted the F. E. R. A., 
did not provide funds so this educa- 
tional work was discontinued. 

The Free Federation of Working- 
men of Puerto Rico, the needle work- 
ers, teachers organizations, officials 
of the Insular Government and pro- 
fessors of the University have ap- 
pealed to the American Federation 
of Labor, to President Roosevelt, 
Dr. Gruening and other federal offici- 
als to include workers education in 
the program of the P. R. R. A. 

Professors and students of the 


students enrolled, and received in- ¢ training center, feeling the great use- 


struction in economics, government, 
labor, legislation, history of the in- 
sular and international labor move- 
ment, social psychology, community 
problems, music, singing and dra- 
matics. The center also published a 


fulness of this work in Puerto Rico 
have given their services voluntarily 
and established a workers education 
center. It was inaugurated through 
a conference broadcast by Commis- 
sioner of Labor, Mr. Prudencio 
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Rivera Martinez on January 27. 
Other conferences broadcast dealt 
with “The function of workers’ edu- 
cation”, ‘Historic evolution of the 
worker”, “Economic factors affecting 
the Puerto Rican worker”, “Funda- 
mental factors of unemployment in 
Puerto Rico”, “Influence of Unem- 
ployment in the Physical and Mental 
Structure of Man”, “Unemployment 
Insurance’. All these conferences 
have been printed in booklet form by 
the Department of Labor. At the 
inauguration the executive secretary 
of the center, Mr. Vicente Geigel Po- 
lanco, said: “We initiate this pro- 
gram conscious of the fact that the 
benefits of public schooling do not 
reach our workers because of the 
limitations of the system itself, and 
because these workers need a special 
type of practical education. It is evi- 
dent that social evolution is taking 
place, directed towards the establish- 
ment of more equitable distribution 
of collective justice. The awakening 
of the working masses plays a prin- 
cipal part in this evolution. Without 
education there cannot be an authen- 
tic awakening.” 

The newly formed workers educa- 
tion center with which the Commis- 
sioner of Labor and the Free Federa- 
tion of Workingmen of Puerto Rico 
are cooperating, has started a cam- 
paign of labor information in the 
most important daily of the Island 
“El Mundo”, and also proposes to 
establish workers education classes 
throughout the Island when funds 
are available. 

Much remains to be done. Educa- 
tion and organization alone can not 
eliminate the terrible conditions of 
employment of the majority of the 
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workers in the Island, but it is a 
step in the right direction. The Fed- 
eration also has repeatedly stressed 
the need of the enforcement of the 
500 acre law which restricts individu- 
als and corporations from owning 
more than this set acreage because 
much of the cultivable land now il- 
legally owned by individuals and cor- 
porations could be used to facilitate 
the program of land distribution 
which is being carried on by the 
Homestead Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The Federation is 
also intensely interested in the exten- 
sion of the Social Security Act to 
Puerto Rico which would help the 
unemployed, estimated at 375,000, 
and the application of a practical 
program of housing with the funds 
allotted to the P. R. R. A. 

The Free Federation of Working- 
men of Puerto Rico, has grown from 
twelve unions with a negligible mem- 
bership in 1900 to 450 unions with a 
membership of 100,000 workers. 
The organization of these workers 
was carried through in the face of 
almost insurmountable difficulties. 
It had to fight the government, the 
employers and in many instances the 
workers themselves. Another factor 
hindering the Federation from mak- 
ing an even greater headway among 
workers, especially agricultural work- 
ers, is political division—fostered by 
employers— which prevents them 
from getting together and making 
intelligent use of the advantages of 
collective action. It is only through 
education that this dividing line can 
be obliterated. 

Puerto Rico is a predominantly 
agricultural country. The majority 
of its workers are seasonally em- 
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ployed, and the unstable nature of 
work has caused exploitation of 
workers to a great degree. The 
needle-work industry, the second 
largest in the Island, also lends it- 
self to exploitation because ninety 
per cent of the work is done in the 
homes of the workers. 

It is these two groups of workers 
that will benefit most by an educa- 
tional campaign which will carry to 
them the principles of trade union- 
ism. 

In 1922 wages among agricultural 
workers ranged from 25 to 75 cents 
a day and because of the ignorance 
of these workers in methods of self- 
protection the Federation in spite of 
its persistent efforts has only been 
able to slightly increase this daily 
rate. There has been very little 
decrease in the number of hours 
worked. Some laborers work from 
10 to 16 hours per day and Sunday 
work is prevalent among sugar fac- 
tories during the busy season. 

There are 100,000 workers in the 
needle-work industry. Of these there 
are 12,000 organized in 35 unions. 
The Federation because of lack of 
adequate funds has been unable to 
carry a more thorough campaign 
among the needle trades, but hopes, 
if federal aid is given to workers’ 
education to bring these workers to- 
gether, who are mostly women and 
raise the standard of living. A re- 
cent study made by Miss Caroline 
Manning of the U. S. Department 
of Labor in cooperation with the 
Island’s Department of Labor gives 
comprehensive information of the ex- 
ploitation of women labor in this and 
other industries in Puerto Rico. 

The Federation has successfully 
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educated its large membership in 
the ideals of American democracy 
through infusing into the minds of 
the workers the principles of the 
American Federation of Labor. It 
has been the most important agency 
in “Americanizing” workers. 

In the years of constant struggle 
with the aid of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor the organized labor 
movement of the Island secured en- 
actment of many labor laws. These, 
up to recent years, were never en- 
forced because of the inability of 
the Insular Government to provide 
for adequate personnel to enforce 
them. In 1920 there was a so-called 
Bureau of Labor with only seven 
persons in charge of the enforcement 
of labor laws, arbitration and con- 
ciliation in the Island with a popula- 
tion of 1,400,000. It was not until 
1931, when the Department of Labor 
was created after continuous de- 
mands by the workers, whose head is 
a genuine labor leader, Mr. Pru- 
dencio Rivera Martinez, that serious 
consideration has been given to the 
enforcement of these laws. 

In 1917 the workers for the first 
time in the history of the organized 
labor movement went to the polls. 
This decision was forced on the 
workers because labor’s demands 
had never received any _ serious 
thought by the Insular Government 
and the only road open to them was 
to participate in the activities of gov- 
ernment and in this way they could 
at least be heard. At this election 
the Federation succeeded in elect- 
ing two representatives, one of 
whom was Senator Santiago Iglesias, 
founder of the Federation who in 
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1902 with other labor leaders was 
arrested on the charge of ‘conspiracy 
to raise the price of labor”. In 1932, 
labor forces joined with the group 
“Union Republicana” (advocates of 
Statehood for Puerto Rico) and suc- 
ceeded in electing Mr. Iglesias, to 
the United States Congress as Resi- 
dent Commissioner of Puerto Rico, 
thirteen representatives and seven 
senators giving them a majority in 
the Legislature. This victory marked 
the demise of a regime which had 
tried time and time again to disrupt 
the organized labor movement of the 
Island. 

The organized labor movement 
feels that at present with the aid of 
the Department of Labor, the Legis- 
lature and the Resident Commis- 
sioner who has succeeded in including 
Puerto Rico in the majority of the 


New Deal legislation, that the time 
is ripe to impart wider information 
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and education of methods of eco. 
nomic defense which many workers 
are lacking. There is much ignorance 
and fear among workers—the heri- 
tage of many years of oppression and 
persecution—and this is the most 
formidable obstacle to successful ne- 
gotiation of agreements. 

It is because of this indisputable 
need for this type of practical ed- 
ucation that the organized labor 
movement, teachers associations and 
insular government officials have per- 
sistently and continuously asked for 
the establishment of a permanent 
agency of workers’ education. 

The Federation on its part will 
safeguard the economic welfare of 
all the workers through an educa- 
tional-organizational policy which 
will secure for them a higher stand- 
ard of living and will result in a sub- 
stantial development of the Island 
socially and economically. 


A meeting of the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor will be held at headquarters in Washington, D. C., May 5, 
1936, and continue in session until the business before it is completed, 
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Proposed Textile Convention 


T ITS 74th Session, beginning 
A February 20, the Governing 
Body took definite decision 
on the agenda of the International 
Labor Conference to be held in 
Geneva, June 4. Among the items 
included on the agenda is a proposal 
to reduce hours of labor in the tex- 
tile industry to 40 a week. Follow- 
ing the Session of the Governing 
Body, government experts from 8 
countries, including the United 
States, and representatives of labor 
unions from most of them met in 
Paris to prepare the way to definite 
action at the June Conference. As 
a result of the informal Paris meet- 
ing it will be possible to submit to 
the Conference a draft Convention 
for the textile industry on which most 
of the textile producing countries 
will be agreed. But there still are 
considerable difficulties. 

As we pointed out in these columns 
last month, one of the difficult ques- 
tions which will arise in the drafting 
of a satisfactory Textile Convention 
is the provision which shall be made 
for shift work. Manufacturers seek 
to run their textile machines the long- 
est possible hours and automatic 
looms have increased this | desire. 
What shall be done with this prob- 
lem by the Conference? Will it be 
desirable to limit the number of 
shifts? How much of a break be- 
tween shifts should be provided? 


1New York Times, February 29, 1936, 2:2. 


British labor delegates, as the in- 
formal Paris meeting again empha- 
sized, are opposed to the double 
shift; and they are anxious, as are 
all other laboring people, to provide 
against a reduction in wages because 
of the reduction in working hours. 

This latter question of wages is 
not one which the I. L. O. will find 
easy of solution. It has arisen in 
every other reduction-of-hours con- 
vention and it is not at all clear that 
the resolutions on the question which 
the Conference has passed have given 
the workers the protection to which 
they are entitled. Reduction of 
working hours is not an academic 
matter: it may or may not be bene- 
ficial to the worker, depending en- 
tirely on the safeguards and pro- 
visions of enforcement which are 
made. Some safeguard against a 
loss in wages would certainly seem 
necessary. 

Another safeguard which would 
seem equally elementary is one 
against the speed-up, or stretch-out. 
It has been found in this country 
that a more widespread use of the 
“stretch-out” followed the limitation 
on working hours provided in NRA 
codes; and in an industry like the tex- 
tile this danger is greatest because 
of its highly mechanized character. 
It would seem that the very least 
which the proposed Textile Conven- 
tion should provide is a commission 
to study the development of the 
“stretch-out” under the Convention, 
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in order that the Convention may 
not create a graver abuse than the 
one it is directed to cure. 

There is some question, also, 
whether the Textile Convention 
should not make some provision on 
the subject of child labor. We are 
aware of the approach which the 
I, L. O. has made to the child labor 
problem in the past; but it is at least 
questionable whether this approach 
is calculated to secure the greatest 
amount of progress. The employ- 
ment of child labor is not an abuse 
peculiar to the textile industry but 
in the textile industry the abuse is 
widespread, and an hours limitation 
may render the child labor situation 
throughout the world more difficult 
to correct. It is possible that less 
progress toward eliminating child 
labor in the textile industry will be 


made after the 40-hour week is estab- 
lished than before. 

At the present time, an I. L. O. 
Convention covers child labor in all 


manufacturing industries (Conven- 
tion 5, adopted 1919 and effective 
June 13, 1921). This Convention, 
however, goes only a small part of 
the way. It prohibits the labor of 
children under 14 years of age in 
industry and Japan is given the right, 
under this Convention, to work chil- 
dren of 12 or over. We do not be- 
lieve this is an adequate provision. 
It protects neither children nor other 
labor. The United States Govern- 
ment has made a suggestion in the 
Governing Body to increase the limi- 
tation to the age of 15. At this writ- 
ing, this suggestion has received no 
great support, due to the difficulties 
in the way of legislating for every 
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industry in every country of the world 
on this subject. 

Would not an industry-by-industry 
approach to the child labor problem 
by the I. L. O. be far more likely to 
succeed than the present approach? 
A blanket Convention, covering all 
industries inevitably delays progress 
and prevents a proper consideration 
of special conditions in particular in- 
dustries in particular countries. The 
lowest standard in any industry in 
any country thereby becomes the 
highest standard possible in an inter- 
national Convention. Because an all- 
embracing progress cannot be ob- 
tained no progress can be obtained. 
Progress in one industry, or in one 
group of industries, blocks all prog- 
ress in any other industry or groups 
of industries. 

Of course an industry-by-industry 
approach can cause competitive diff- 
culties if some industries are sub- 
jected to a more stringent limitation 
than competitive industries. Thus, 
one branch of the textile industry, by 
having a lower age limit for the em- 
ployment of children than another 
competing branch, would enjoy an 
advantage in competition for mar- 
kets. Such a difficulty would be almost 
non-existent in the proposed Textile 
Convention, as the Convention is be- 
ing drafted to cover all branches of 
the textile industry except rayon. A 
special provision for rayon might be 
feasible, or an hours Convention for 
rayon may possibly be a logical next 
step with a limitation upon child 
labor in the rayon industry. 

Exactly how many children under 
16 held jobs in industry before NRA 
in this country cannot be ascertained. 
There are no exact figures. But on 











the basis of 1930 census figures it 
has been estimated that in that year 
between 120,000 and 150,000 chil- 
dren under 16 were gainfully em- 
ployed in the occupations affected by 
the 16-year minimum of the Codes. 
The textile industry alone employed 
20,000 children and there is evidence 
that the collapse of NRA has re- 
vived the child labor problem in the 
textile industry in this country and 
that the problem continues in as acute 
a form as ever in other countries. 

As a part of the stretch-out prob- 
lem is the exploitation of female 
labor. To what extent will a limita- 
tion upon hours increase the use and 
abuse of female labor? Men are 
employed for strength and endur- 
ance; but when the law imposes a 
limit upon the endurance which an 
employer is permitted to exact of a 
worker, what effect will this have 
upon the employment of male and 
female labor? If an increased use 
and abuse of female labor is one of 
the developments of an hours Con- 
vention in the textile industry, this 
may indirectly depress wages still 
further than the reduction of hours. 

To what extent will a limitation 
on hours drive employers to use labor 
in homes rather than in factories? 
It must be remembered that com- 
petition in textiles is world-wide. If 
a Convention is to work for the bene- 
fit of the worker we must be pre- 
pared to examine the possible effects 
of a reduction of hours; and every 
student of labor problems knows that 
if such a Convention increases home 
work in the textile industry and does 
not provide for an abolition of home 
work that a greater evil may be born 
than removed, 
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Social Security 


According to information recently 
received by the I, L. O. there are 
now in the world 130 compulsory ac- 
cident insurance schemes (§4 coun- 
tries), 45 compulsory sickness and 
maternity insurance schemes (31 
countries), 7§ compulsory invalidity, 
old-age and widows and orphans in- 
surance schemes (30 countries), 

The compulsory sickness and ma- 
ternity insurance covers about 90 
million persons; and compulsory in- 
validity, old-age and widows and 
orphans insurance covers over 100 
million workers. When the United 
States Social Security Act comes into 
operation (January 1, 1937) the 
number of persons insured against 
old-age will be over 125 million. Aec- 
cident insurance legislation is broader 
in scope than any of the foregoing, 
but the I. L. O. has found it impos- 
sible to ascertain or estimate the num- 
ber of workers covered. 

This survey of the I, L, O, shows 
the growing importance and progress 
of compulsory social insurance in the 
work being done in every country for 
the creation of a larger measure of 
social security. In this progress the 
I, L. O. itself has proven of im- 
measurable value. Its annual Con- 
ference and technical staff have been 
a great stimulation to increasingly 
progressive legislation. This influ- 
ence and assistance has been evident 
in this country, as well as other coun- 
tries. M. Tixier, head of the social 
insurance section of the I. L. O., was 
in this country several months ago in 
a consultative capacity, making rec- 
ommendations to the Social Security 

Board. Furthermore, a valuable 
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study on Unemployment Insurance 
and Various Forms of Relief for the 
Unemployed made by the I. L. O. in 
1933 is proving of assistance to the 
various State officials who are now 
engaged in drawing up unemploy- 
ment compensation laws and reor- 
ganizing relief services on a perma- 
nent basis. 


Santiago Conference 


The Labor Conference of the 
American States members of the 
I. L. O. was held in Santiago, Chile, 
from January 2 to 14, 1936. Of the 
21 American States which are mem- 
bers of the I. L. O., 19 sent dele- 
gations to the Conference: Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, United States, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela.2, An observer was present 
from Costa Rica, the only American 
State which is not a member of the 
Organization, The Governing Body 
of the I. L. O. was represented by 
its Chairman, Mr. Riddell (Govern- 
ment, Canada), and two members 
from each of its three groups: work- 
ers, employers and governments. 
The workers group of the Governing 
Body was represented by Mr. Hay- 


* The following countries sent complete delega- 
tions (ie., delegations comprised of representa- 
tives of workers, employers and governments) : 
Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Chile, Ecuador, 
Paraguay, Peru, United States, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. The United States was represented 
by William L. Hutcheson (workers) ; Joseph C. 
Molanphy, foreign sales representative in Argen- 
tina and Chile for United Steel Products Com- 
pany (employers); and Miss Frieda Miller of 
the New York Department of Labor and Hon. 
Hoffman Phillips, United States Ambassador to 
Chile (government). 


day (Great Britain) and Mr. Kup. 
ers (Netherlands); the employers 
group, by Mr. Oersted (Denmark) 
and Mr. Curcin (Yugoslavia); and 
the government group, by Mr. Leg. 
gett (Great Britain) and Mr. Ruiz 
Manent (Spain). In addition, Mr. 
Harold Butler, director of the 
I. L. O., attended the Conference and 
the secretariat of the Conference was 
provided by the I. L.O. To furnish 
material for the Conference’s de- 
liberations, the I. L. O. prepared five 
reports, dealing with (1) conditions 
of work of women, (2) employment 
of children and young persons, (3) 
social insurance, (4) examination of 
International Labor Conventions 
with a view to their ratification—(a) 
hours of work and (b) unemploy- 
ment and placement—and (5) the 
application of Conventions ratified 
by American States. 

Of the resolutions adopted by the 
Conference, the most important, per- 
haps, was that dealing with the per- 
fection of administrative and inspec- 
tion systems for the proper enforce- 
ment of labor conventions. There is 
no more important question which 
the I, L. O. has before it than this 
and the discussion at the Santiago 
Conference should serve to empha- 
size the need of constructive work 
along this line. The resolution 
adopted recommended that the whole 
question of enforcement be placed 
on the agenda of the 1936 Confer- 
ence at Geneva. 

Among the proposals defeated at 
the Conference was one for the estab- 
lishment of a Pan-American Labor 
Office to collaborate with the Inter- 
national LaborOffice. This came from 
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the Uruguayan government; but the 
great majority of the delegates pres- 
ent having expressed opposition to 
this, on the ground that it might prove 
dangerous to the universality of the 
I. L. O., the proposal was with- 
drawn. Instead, the Conference 
unanimously adopted a resolution 
recommending action within the or- 
ganization of the I. L. O.—the hold- 
ing of periodical conferences on the 
lines of the Santiago Conference, the 
establishment of additional I. L. O. 
ofices in America, the appointment 
of a large number of representatives 
of American States to the technical 
committees and staff of the I. L. O., 
the development of studies and publi- 
cations of the I. L. O. dealing with 
social problems in the American 
countries, and the distribution of 
such publications in the languages 
used in America. 


The 40-Hour Week 


Sweden 

The Swedish Minister of Social 
Affairs has recommended to the 
Swedish legislature that the Gen- 
eral Forty-Hour Week Convention 
adopted at the 1935 Labor Confer- 
ence be ratified. The Minister, after 
recalling that this Convention is of 
the nature of a declaration of prin- 
ciple, and after a reminder that fu- 
ture practical measures for putting 
the Convention into effect are left to 
the future determination of each na- 
tional legislature upon the basis of 
individual proposals of the Interna- 
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tional Labor Conference, stated that 
he saw no reason why the Conven- 
tion could not be promptly ratified. 

The Swedish Minister, in his re- 
port to the legislature, proposed that 
an inquiry be made into the effect of 
ratifying the Hours of Work Con- 
vention applying the 42-hour week 
to the Glass Bottle Industry. The 
ratification of this Convention will 
therefore be held in abeyance pend- 
ing the results of this inquiry. 


South Africa 

The Secretary of Labor and So- 
cial Welfare of the Union of South 
Africa has informed the I. L. O. 
that the Executive Council of South 
Africa has considered it undesirable 
to ratify the Convention limiting 
hours in the Glass Bottle Industry. 
The reason given is that the glass 
bottle manufacturing industry in the 
Union is still in its infancy and is 
open to strong competition from 
oversea manufacturers. It is need- 
less to point out that what the Union 
of South Africa is doing in this case 
is to reserve the right to work labor 
longer hours in order to meet this 
competition and thereby retard the 
development of proper labor stand- 
ards in this industry. 

The Secretary for Labor and So- 
cial Welfare of the Union, in the 
same report to the I. L. O., stated 
that the Union considered the Hours 
of Work (Coal Mines) Convention 
(Revised) adopted by the 1935 Con- 
ference ‘‘wholly unsuitable for South 
African conditions.” 
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PROFESSIONS AND UNIONS DO MIX! 


C. L. RosEMuND 
President, International Federation of Technical Engineers’, Architects’, and Draftsmen’s Unions 


The answer to an article entitled, Professions and Unions Can’t Mix, 
appearing in Product Engineering (McGraw-Hill), February, 1936 


HY HAS compensation of 

the rank and file members of 

the engineering and architec- 
tural professions failed to keep pace 
with that of those who labor with 
their hands, on one extreme, and with 
the legal, medical and other profes- 
sions at the other extreme? This 
question has been before engineering, 
architectural, and technical societies 
for generations without, seemingly, 
arriving at a satisfactory answer, or 
involving a satisfactory method for 
improvement. 

In the opinion of the writer the 
prime reason for the failure of the 
great majority of members of the 
engineering and architectural profes- 
sions to achieve a satisfactory reward 
for their professional efforts and 
satisfactory working conditions lies 
in the fact that this group insists, con- 
trary to fact, on placing themselves 
in exactly the same professional status 
as that of the legal, medical, and 
dentistry professions. The nature of 
the latter professions is such that all 
but a small percentage practice as in- 
dividuals; the percentage that are em- 
ployed by corporations, etc., is very 
small. On the other hand, the per- 
centage of members of the engineer- 
ing and architectural professions who 
are their own masters, engaged in 
private practice, is very small; while 
the percentage employed by corpora- 
tions, consulting engineers, etc., is 
quite large in comparison. 


This attempt on the part of the 
engineering and architectural profes- 
sion to guide their economic destiny 
along the same lines prevailing in 
other professions is one of the chief 
reasons for their failure to achieve 
greater rewards for their profes- 
sional services. 

Such professional organizations of 
engineers and architects, excepting 
the International Federation of 
Technical Engineers’, Architects’, and 
Draftsmen’s Unions, who have de- 
voted any attention or effort to better 
the economic conditions of these 
groups, have failed in their efforts 
due to this false hypothesis on which 
they have proceeded. They have 
failed to recognize that ninety per 
cent, or more, of the engineering and 
architectural professions, particularly 
the former, are in the employee class 
rather than in the employer or pri- 
vate practice class. 

Perhaps the reason for the failure 
of the members of the engineering 
and architectural professions to real- 
ize their real status as employees is 
due to an unconscious feeling that 
a member of the employee class can- 
not be a so-called professional man. 
Needless to say, such a thought is 
incorrect. A doctor employed by a 
large corporation to look after the 
health and safety of its employees 
does not consider that he is no longer 
a professional man. An attorney re- 
ceiving a salary from a large concern 
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for looking after its legal affairs does 
not consider that he has lowered 
his social or professional standing. 
When the members of the engineer- 
ing and architectural profession real- 
ize that they are largely in the em- 
ployee class and realize that being 
in this class does not lower their 
status professionally or socially, they 
can begin to make progress in secur- 
ing adequate compensation and ideal 
working conditions. The failure of 
those few sporadic attempts on the 
part of a few organizations of en- 
gineers and architects to concern 
themselves chiefly with the economic 
and social status of these professions 
to achieve success is due not only to 
the false hypothesis which we have 
discussed in the above paragraphs, 
but their failure is also due to lack 
of experience in organizing and 


achieving results for an employee 
group. 

There is no organization which 
has had greater success and occupies 
a higher position in America today 


than the American Federation of 
Labor. The years of experience and 
undeniable record of success in bet- 
tering the economic status of its mem- 
bers offers to employed engineers and 
architects in the formation of local 
units of the International Federation 
of Technical Engineers’, Architects’, 
and Draftsmen’s Unions the benefits 
of such experience and the opportuni- 
ties for similar success. 

In considering the formation of a 


local branch of the I. F. T. E. A. & 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


D. Unions, a prospective member or 
members can bear definitely in mind 
two things: (1) What are the rules 
which guide this organization in its 
work, or in other words, what is the 
nature of its constitution? (2) What 
chance of success is there for this 
organization? 

The first question can be answered 
by an examination of the Constitu- 
tion of the I. F. T. E. A. & D. 
Unions. There is nothing in this 
Constitution which can possibly lower 
the professional, social, or moral 
status of the engineer or architect. 
In fact, the so-called Founders so- 
cieties and other professional tech- 
nical groups might do well to adopt 
the Constitution of the International 
Federation of Technical Engineers’, 
Architects’, and Draftsmen’s Unions. 
There is nothing in this Constitution 
but will encourage better citizenship 
and a finer brotherhood of man. 

As to the second question, the 
I. F. T. E. A. & D. Unions in par- 
ticular, and certainly the American 
Federation of Labor, have an envi- 
able record in raising the compensa- 
tion of its members and establishing 
better working conditions for them. 
There is, thus, no sound grounds upon 
which any member of the engineer- 
ing and architectural professions can 
resist the organization of local unions 
or reject membership in the Interna- 
tional Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers’, Architects’, and Draftsmen’s 
Unions. 





UNEMPLOYMENT NEAR LAST YEAR’S LEVEL 


of reemploying the large number 

laid off in January this year. In 
February the spring upturn had not 
yet started and business activity still 
registered a decline. Slight employ- 
ment gains on the railroads (52,000) 
and in manufacturing (17,000) were 
more than offset by losses in build- 
ing (83,000) and trade (37,000). 
In agriculture alone was there any 
significant reemployment, where 172,- 
000 were taken on in preparation fer 


[’ DUSTRY as yet shows no signs 


the spring season. Due chiefly to 
this farm work, unemployment in the 
country as a whole was reduced by 
95,000 in February. 

Total unemployment stood at 12,- 
550,000 in February this year. This 
compares with 12,764,000 in Febru- 
ary last year, a reduction of only 
214,000 in our army of unemployed. 
From the Works Progress Admin- 
istration comes the report that 3,- 
853,000 of these unemployed had 
been given emergency work by the 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 
Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 
since 
February! 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
March 
1936 
Atlanta, Ga 8 
Baltimore, Md 18 
Birmingham, Ala 14 
21 
22 
Chicago, IIl 21 
Cincinnati, Ohio 14 
Cleveland, Ohio 18 
Denver, Colo 10 
Detroit, Mich 17 
Jersey City, N. J 16 
Los Angeles, Calif 14 
Milwaukee, Wis 15 
Minneapolis 17 
New York City, N. Y 31 
13 
Paterson, N. J 36 
Philadelphia, Pa 16 
Pittsburgh, Pa 22 
San Antonio, Tex 9 
San Francisco, Calif 14 
20 
Seattle, Wash 14 
Washington, D. C 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


All Other Trades 
Per cent 
increase 

(+) or 

decrease 
(-) time 

since all 

February! trades 


Building Trades 
Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 


(—) 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 

since March 
February! 1936 
+4 6 
—-7 14 
-17 II 
~ 7 15 
-— I 16 
7.4% 13 
47 11 7 
60 —1 9 
18 —18 8 
34 14 
66 8 
25 10 
40 12 
44 II 
59 27 
57 6 
78 35 
57 14 
64 10 
32 3 
ae 12 
50 14 
27 9 II 
41 2 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
March 
1936 
35 
49 
35 
4! 
57 
57 


Part 


— 
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+ 
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end of February; and the PWA was 
employing 117,000 others, making a 
total of nearly 4,000,000 on emer- 
gency work of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In addition we estimate there 
were about 1,500,000 cases on state 
and local relief. 

Remembering that the answer to 
unemployment is not relief but work 
in industry, it is significant to note 
that our relief rolls last year ex- 
ceeded the payrolls of our five larg- 
est industries: Textiles and clothing, 


Per Cent of Union 
Members 


A. F. of L. 
Estimate 
of Total 

Unemployment Unemployed Part 
in U. S. (Weighted) Time 





Yearly Averages 


14.5 
19.1 
23.8 
24.3 
20.9 
18.5 


93.1 
23.0 
22.5 
22.8 
22.8 
23.6 
25.4 
25.1 
24.8 
23-9 
24.2 
24.9 


September... . 


November.... 
December... . 


1933 
25.8 


26.0 
26.6 
26.1 
25.8 
25.5 
24.1 
23.7 
22.4 
21.7 
22.0 
22.8 
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railroads, building, machinery, iron 
and steel and their products. These 
industries employed 4,737,000 (ay- 
erage) in 1935, while relief rolls ay- 
eraged 4,798,000 cases. These em- 
ployed workers earned $23 a week 
and created by their work a total 
buying power of $5,600,000,000, 
while those on relief were main- 
tained on the poverty income of less 
than $6.50 a week, at 2 total cost of 
$1,978,000,000 from government 
borrowings and taxes. 


Per Cent of Union 
Members 


A. F. of L. 
Estimate 
of Total 

Unemployment Unemployed Part 
in U.S. (Weighted) Time 





22.6 23 


II, 714,000 
12,222,000 
12, 362,000 
12,429,000 
12,213,000 
12, 581,000 
12,359,000 


November... . 

December... . 

1935 
13,058 ,c00 
12,764,000 
12,608 , C00 
12,379,000 
12, 382,000 
12, 389,000 
12,475,000 
12,219,000 
11,789,000 
11,449,000 
11,672,000 
11,397,000 


12,646,000 


For earlier figures see August, 1934 AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, page 853, for trade union reports; 
and January, 1936, page 64, for unemployment 
estimates. 











UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS 


Unless a determined effort is made 
to create work, we may expect that 
for many years millions will be de- 
nied the chance to produce wealth 
and the nation will be taxed to main- 
tain them in poverty. 


Total 
All Trades 


Total 
Building Trades 


Total 


Metal Trades 


Total 
Printing Trades 


Total 
All Other Trades 


* Preliminary. 
ft Revised. 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
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Trade union figures for March 
show the start of spring gains in 


business. 


Unemployment declined 


from 16.7 to 16.1 per cent of the 
membership (weighted figures). 


Record for Eight Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 


18 «18 
15 15 
20 22 
270 «(27 
313! 
35 34 
28 26 
26 24 
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36 39 
> 3 
38 43 
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35 34 
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4 5 
5 5 
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17 18 
20 22 
19 19 
17 1§ 
ae 
bo Co) 
12 IW 
2s 8 
19 (17 
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22 «(21 
19 17 
20 17 
18 #17 
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14 
21 
26 
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34 
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22 
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34 
41 
52 
63 
72 
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59 
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16 
7 
18 
27 
37 
49 
go 


24 
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5 


5 
6 


II 
17 
22 
18 
15 
13* 
11 
8 
13 
16 
18 
22 
16 
15 
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16 
12 
21 
25 
31 
33 


24 
21 


32 
29 
4° 
50 
65 
71 
58 
57 


13 
II 
20 
25 
31 
33 


24 
21 


35 
26 
37 
48 
61 
68 


57 
54 


12 

5 
19 
28 
39 
46 
25 
23 


4 


3 
6 


11 
18 
23 
17 
14 


9 

6 
13 
15 
20 
22 
16 
16 


II 

9 
20 
25 
32 
31 
25 
23 


22 
19 
37 
48 
62 
66 
55 
51 


12 

9 
22 
26 
34 
31 
28 
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24 
16 
39 
50 
64 
67 
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13 
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32 
45 
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24 
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13 
21 


23 
15 


16 
17 
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22 
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9 
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10 
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21 
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29 
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24 
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18 


22 
38 
53 
65 
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47 
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23 
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THE PARTNERSHIP Way Out, Am- 
brose Ryder. Harper and Broth- 
ers. 1935. Price $2.50. 189 pp. 
Reviewed by Louis Aubrey Wood, 
University of Oregon. 


In this unique book, Mr. Ryder 
states that the country’s future social 
and economic welfare must depend 
essentially on “pooled reasoning.” 
He points out by way of contrast 
that, whereas scientists have ordi- 
narily employed forms of coopera- 
tive attack in solving their problems, 
those who have been entrusted with 
the establishment of human relations 
have so far shown little homogeneity 
of effort. Instead, powerful groups 
are seen pitted against each other in 
society, with consequent inefficiency 
and waste, and all the lamentable dis- 
orders of the present depression. 
Such a state of affairs will continue to 
exist unless group action on the basis 
of “friendly cooperation” is substi- 
tuted for “unfriendly individualism.” 

In building social and economic 
welfare, recognition must be given 
both to the instinctive selfishness of 
man and to his distaste for compul- 
sion. Yet the ignorant type of selfish- 
ness that causes man to seek his own 
ends at the expense of others must 
give way to an enlightened selfishness 
that impels him to forward his inter- 
ests by helping others. Hatred of 
compulsion, on the other hand, can 
be largely obviated by the develop- 


ment of collective self-management. 

In Chapter IV and V, the author 
sets forth his master plan for the ad- 
vancement of national welfare. Each 
citizen, he asserts, according to his 
respective aims and activities, belongs 
to a greater or lesser number of 
groups, which are nation-wide in 
aspect. All these groups, on the basis 
of the leading parties-at-interest, La- 
bor, Capital, and the public, should be 
represented in a Forum where, prac- 
tising self-regulation and imbued with 
group selfishness, they might bargain 
collectively for their particular objec- 
tives. Out of this “meeting of minds” 
would come finding calculated to en- 
sure a balanced national program. 
The Forum would operate under gov- 
ernment sanction and should assist it 
in framing legislation. Moreover, it 
should hasten decisions now often 
halted by political haranguing and 
the government’s surrender to expedi- 
ency. 

The Forum would make surveys of 
consumptive needs, and grapple with 
the problem of securing the establish- 
ment of balanced production quotas 
between industries. To combat the 
dangers of unemployment, it should 
discover ways of keeping the poten- 
tial demand for labor continuously in 
excess of its supply. Thus labor’s 
spending power would be most effec- 
tively used and greater business activ- 
ity and economic security result. Mr. 
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THE PARTNERSHIP WAY OUT 


Ryder believes unemployment insur- 
ance to be a present-day need, al- 
though he is convinced that the only 
sure cure for unemployment is em- 
ployment. The evils of unemploy- 
ment are cumulative, and hence, im- 
mediately it appears, the public au- 
thorities should “rush jobs to the 
scene.” If society desires the benefits 
of mass production and specializa- 
tion, it should be willing that fair 
wages be paid, employment regular- 
ized, protection afforded workers for 
losses by sickness and accident, and 
liberal pensions be granted to the 
aged. 

Legislative policies in this country 
have brought a “crazy quilt patch- 
work of inharmonious regulations.” 
Lack of uniformity in legislation is in 
no sense necessary to the preservation 
of state rights. A national welfare 


plan must insist on an _ intelligent 
correlation between the enactments of 


the forty-eight |commonwealths. 
Opinion, too, must be crystallized 
against the “vicious practice” of al- 
lowing laws to be enforced for sev- 
eral years before they are declared 
unconstitutional. The time to test 
legislation should always be prior to, 
rather than after, its effective date. 
In financing the work of govern- 
ment, the “tax as you go” principle 
should be fostered, so that each gen- 
eration may take care of its own obli- 
gations, Tax levies are only exorbi- 
tant if the money collected is spent 
foolishly, but are never so when they 
bring returns in excess of cost. The 
Forum should stand for a stabiliza- 
tion of the gold dollar, as it is impera- 
tive that price fluctuations, causing pa- 
ralysis to business and undeserved 
hardship to multitudes of people, 
should be kept within narrow limits. 
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A leading barrier to “pooled rea- 
soning” is the widespread lack of 
training in human relations. Current 
educational systems usually leave the 
study of human relations out of their 
curricula, with the result that the gen- 
eral public has little grounding in “‘the 
rules of partnership conduct.” True 
prosperity can only come from an un- 
derstanding of the fact that, when- 
ever we hurt others, we hurt society 
at large, and so in the long run hurt 
ourselves. In human _ intercourse, 
ideas of retaliation must be aban- 
doned and instead the principle of re- 
ciprocity be exalted. 

The book presents its philosophy 
of welfare in a crisply entertaining 
and appealing manner. Readers will 
agree that most of the reforms which 
it advocates, if obtainable on a part- 
nership basis, would make for a hap- 
pier America. Disappointment, how- 
ever, will be felt-that it gives a merely 
skeletonized picture of the represent- 
ative Forum on which the workability 
of the partnership plan solely depends. 
Also, the book has certain objection- 
able features from labor’s special 
viewpoint. It stresses greatly work- 
ers’ aim to increase their earning 
powers, but almost completely ignores 
their desire for shorter hours and the 
advantages of leisure. Its forecast of 
the industrial future is too mechanis- 
tic, leaving small place for labor skills 
and quality workmanship. Unwisely 
among employers it has chosen Henry 
Ford as an exemplification of “real 
service to humanity.”’ The views it 
expresses on the tariff are so unsound 
that the economist must wince. Nev- 
ertheless, it should qualify for an im- 
portant position among recent publi- 
cations on social and economic plan- 
ning. 
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THE COLLAPSE OF CoTTON TEN- 
ANcY. A summary of field studies 
and statistical surveys, 1933-1935. 
By Charles S. Johnson, Edwin R. 
Embree, and W. W. Alexander. 
Chapel Hill, The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1935; 88 
pp. Price $1.00. Reviewed by 
Frank T. de Vyver, Duke Univer- 
sity. ; 


Here is a book that should be read 
by all who are interested in the eco- 
nomic and social life of this country. 
Cotton tenancy is, of course, a south- 
ern phenomenon, but the results of 
the system are not limited to the cot- 
ton-growing states. When one sec- 
tion of our population lives as these 
tenant farmers do, their problem is 
a national one. The sore must be 
cured if the system is to survive. That 


cotton tenancy is a sore in our na- 
tional life is shown by this study. 
The authors first describe the sys- 
tem and the results of their studies 
which seem to show that the situa- 
tion is becoming worse instead of bet- 


ter. In 1880, 36.2 per cent of the 
farms in the South were operated by 
tenants. In the cotton belt now “out 
of every hundred cotton farms, over 
sixty are operated by tenants.” Fur- 
thermore these tenants are more and 
more white farmers. 

The utter futility of the life of a 
cropper! The landlord furnishes him 
everything he needs and since the 
landlord takes the most risk, the land- 
lord gets the most profit. The type of 
person who might rise out of the crop- 
per class to that class which pays a 
money rent, is just the sort of per- 
son the landlord best likes to have 
on his land. The credit system, and 
the established social customs of the 
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plantation order make such a thing 
possible. 

It is the custom in the South for 
the landlord to keep the books, 
“Fancy prices at the commissary, ex. 
orbitant interest, and careless or ma- 
nipulated accounts, make it easy for 
the owner to keep his tenants con. 
stantly in debt.” The system, how. 
ever, cannot rest on dishonest land. 
lords or shiftless tenants. Both land. 
lords and tenants act as they find it 
necessary to under the system. 

The other factor—the tradition of 
the region—keeps the tenant down 
even more than the credit system. 
“The fixed custom of exploitation of 
the Negro has carried over to the 
white tenant and cropper.” Every 
mention of reform is confused with 
the race issue, and thus “because of 
their insistence upon the degrading 
of three million Negro tenants, five 
and a half million white workers con- 
tinue to keep themselves in virtual 
peonage.” 

Only those who have been inside 
the homes of tenant farmers can pos- 
sibly appreciate the way, these people 
live. The roofs leak, there are likely 
to be holes in the floor, an amazing 
number of people are crowded into 
two or three room “Cottages,” (‘‘as 
many as thirteen have been found liv- 
ing in a single bedroom and kitchen’’) , 
in the summer the flies are almost un- 
bearable, and a cold snap in the win- 
ter brings great suffering. Fat back 
(fat salt pork) makes up 40 per cent 
of the food, and meal (corn meal) 
occupies another 25 per cent of the 
diet. Small wonder that pellagara is 
widespread. Knowing that such con- 
ditions exist how can people talk of 
over-production | 
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There is no incentive to improve 
the property. The landlord might de- 
mand a higher rent or dispossess the 
tenant, for there are no laws on the 
statute books of the southern states 
protecting tenants in improvements 
made. ‘Under a system which does 
not encourage labor and thrift men 
easily develop habits of improvi- 
dence.” 

The authors are severe in their de- 
nouncement of those who argue 
against changing the system because 
the tenant farmer is such a person 
that he is better off under a stern pa- 
ternalistic control. His dependence, 
his lack of ambition, shiftlessness, ig- 
norance and poverty owe their source 
to the system itself. “Attempts to 
justify the existing system of tenure 
on the score that it is an adaption to 
the latent and innate characteristics 
and capacities of the southern farm 
population are as baseless as they are 
vicious.” 

Credit costs have added their bit 
to the woes of the cotton tenant, and 
to the independent cotton farmers. 
The simple per annum interest rates 
in 1934 “in three selected cotton coun- 
ties studied in Mississippi and Texas, 
varied from 16.0 per cent to 25.3 per 
cent.” In addition there were credit 
prices which were high above the cash 
prices, so that the total interest cost 
to the tenant for his supplies aver- 
aged over 50 per cent a year. With 
such cost it is small wonder that the 
tenant accumulates no capital and 
even goes into debt. The independent 
farmers are in constant danger of be- 
coming tenants, and the startling 
growth of tenancy indicates that is 
what is happening. Concentration of 
land ownership has been increasing so 
that it is estimated that areas amount- 
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ing to 30 per cent of the cotton lands 
of various states are owned by insur- 
ance companies and banks. Unless 
the system is altered, future prospects 
are dark. ‘In the past the tenant has 
paid with his labor and his life; later 
the landlord has paid with his land 
and his capital.” 

Cotton can no longer be king in the 
cotton belt. Loss of soil fertility, loss 
of world markets, low-cost produc- 
tion in the Southwest, and the mech- 
anization of farming that can be 
practiced in the Southwest, have all 
had a hand in making for a change 
in southern economy. ‘The old plan- 
tation type of farm organization, the 
one-crop pattern, the system of ten- 
ure, of finance and production are of 
an unreclaimable past.” 

This study bears out other evidence 
that has been presented, that the cot- 
ton tenant has gained little if any- 
thing from the New Deal program. 
Since the A.A.A. program is under 
the direction of the planters them- 
selves, little more could be expected. 
It was not the tenant’s crop but the 
landlord’s that was ploughed up to 
receive -benefits; “in all areas, the 
benefits of reduction accrued ulti- 
mately to the landlord and mer- 
chant.” Nor could the tenant always 
get relief when he needed it. “The 
share tenant’s situation is the impos- 
sible one of being forced by the in- 
adequacies of the present system, on 
the one hand, to seek relief as the only 
means of keeping alive; and, on the 
other hand, of having this relief op- 
posed by the landlord because it may 
spoil him as a tenant, if and when he 
can be used again.” 

Is there a way out? The authors 
think there is. They would not let 
them starve out of existence, nor find 
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permanent support on relief, nor find 
work in neighboring cities. They 
would provide some sort of reorgani- 
zation of farming in the old cotton 
states, whereby the present tenant 
farmer can support himself and win 
back or keep his self-respect. To at- 
tain this end these authors along with 
many other leaders advocate that the 
federal government buy up land from 
the banks and insurance companies, 
and parcel it out to the present ten- 
ants either on long leases or through 
contracts of sale on long and easy 
terms. Service agencies should be set 
up in various communities to provide 
expert advice and supervision as well 
as the seed, fertilizer and current sup- 
plies now furnished by the landlords. 
Finally experiments should be con- 
ducted in cooperative farm projects, 
model farm communities, and with 
farms of the European type where 
the people live in the villages and go 
out to their farms. 

The benefits of such a plan are self 
evident. Once again we should have 
that group of independent farmers 
who have been the backbone of our 
national life. The southern farmer 
could raise food instead of cotton 
and would thereby have the proper 
things to eat. Some cotton, of course, 
could be raised, but food would be 
the first crop. 

Such plans are now being tried. I 
have visited one of the projects, and 
I am sure the authors do not over- 
estimate the value. However the 
stigma of relief must be removed. 
These future independent farmers 
must not have case numbers. Further- 
more great care must be used in se- 
lecting the personnel of the service 
agencies. If the head of the project 
have the landlord psychology of the 


old plantation system, the farmers 
had better stayed on relief. 

The authors, and Dr. Rupert B, 
Vance, of the University of North 
Carolina, and Professor Charles §. 
Johnson of Fisk University, are to be 
congratulated for this fearless report 
of one of the south’s chief social evils, 
We “cannot endure permanently half 
slave and half free,” and surely cot- 


ton tenancy as described by these gen. 
tlemen is no better than slavery. 


THREE Sources OF UNEMPLox- 
MENT. Vladimir Woytinsky, Inter- 
national Labour Office. Series and 
Reports. Series C. (Employment 
and Unemployment) No. 20, Gen- 
eva, 1935, pp. VIII, 166. Price 
$1.25. Reviewed by Mollie Ray 
Carroll. 


In this study the author, a noted 
European statistician, shows the ef- 
fects of population changes, economic 
conditions and technical progress 
upon unemployment. On the basis of 
a relatively simple algebraic formula 
which he works out to show the effects 
upon unemployment of changes in 
these three factors, the author calcu- 
lates the trends of unemployment in 
various countries before and after the 
war. He shows that in the five dec- 
ades preceding the war industrial 
expansion and emigration kept the 
growth of employable population in 
balance with industrial opportunity 
in Great Britain and Germany. In the 
United States before the war rapid 
industrial expansion was possible be- 
cause of the large volume of immi- 
gration. 

From the end of the war to the 
beginning of the world depression, 
however, in many countries the de- 
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velopment of employment did not 
keep pace with the growth of pro- 
duction. In the United States even 
in the boom period of 1923-9, there 
was sharp rise in industrial unem- 
ployment. Indeed, the author shows 
that in the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Japan and Norway, industrial 
occupations are so crowded that they 
have ceased to attract new elements 
of the occupied population. Since 
1929 growth of technological unem- 
ployment has been so rapid as, in 
the author’s mind, to overshadow 
the depression, in its significance to 
labor, for he contends that the depres- 
sion, which began in the United States 
and spread like wildfire throughout 
the world, might never have reached 
such alarming proportions but for the 
growth of unemployment right in the 
midst of post-war economic recovery 
and prosperity. 


This is a study that Labor needs 
to have in hand to meet the argu- 
ment that prosperity is just around 
the corner not only for industry but 
for the more than ten million unem- 
ployed. It is basic to proposals for 
reemployment and social security. 


Dr. NaTALiE Moszkowska. “Zur 
Kritik moderner Krisentheorien,” 
“Criticism of Modern Theories of 
Economic Crises.” Publisher: 
Verlag der ‘Neuen Weltbihne,” 
Prague, 1935. 

This publication refutes such na- 
tional economists who trace back eco- 
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nomic crises, not to social causes (ex- 
ploitation and underconsumption), 
but rather to technical and organiza- 
tional factors (rationalization of pro- 
duction, misdirection of capital, lack 
of capital, etc.) 

The author upholds the following 
standpoint: capitalism proves inade- 
quate, not because of technical or or- 
ganizational, but rather because of 
social reasons. Capitalism creates the 
technical possibility and at the same 
time the social impossibility of in- 
creasing the consuming power of the 
masses on a large scale. A capital- 
istic order of things without crises is, 
therefore, impossible, not because a 
high wage scale adapted to the needs 
of the modern technical machinery 
would not prevent crises, but rather 
because such a wage scale could not 
be put into force. Underconsump- 
tion not only causes market fluctua- 
tions but also the changes in the vari- 
ous phases of capitalism, not only the 
cyclic crises of highly developed cap- 
italism but also the structural crisis of 
the last phases of capitalism. The 
breach between production and con- 
sumption, which is continually widen- 
ing with technical advances and 
increasing industrial productivity, 
transforms periodical crises into 
chronic crises; this leads inevitably to 
the collapse of capitalism. 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC* 


ALABAMA 


Huntsville—The only provision made for 
those without jobs is Government relief through 
the WPA and what can be done through the 
membership of the affiliated unions. Some busi- 
ness firms have lengthened hours. The Lincoln 
Mfg. Company, employing 1,600 textile work- 
ers, has a strike on because they refuse to 
recognize collective bargaining for their em- 
ployees—A. E. Courtenay. 

Tuscaloosa—For those without work the 
WPA, local charity and state welfare depart- 
ment provide relief, but the latter office is to 
close shortly unless additional funds are pro- 
vided by the State Legislature now in session. 
The Central Foundry Company, formerly work- 
ing about three days a week, is now operating 
on a five-day schedule. The Gulf States Paper 
Company is making some wage adjustments. 
Plans are under way for the reorganization of 
teamsters and chauffeurs. A local of white 
hod carriers and common laborers is being 
formed. The Hardins Bakery Company still 
has all union workers locked out—Mark M. 
FIsHER. 


CALIFORNIA 


Fresno.—Those out of work not being assisted 
by our Welfare Department and PWA jobs are 
receiving help through their local unions. 
Butcher workmen just received a $2.50 wage in- 
crease per week. Employees of the Danish 
Creamery are asking for a monthly wage in- 
crease of 10 per cent. We are organizing re- 
tail clerks and building service employees. We 
have several firms here who seriously object 
to their employees being part of any union— 
grocery stores, automobile agencies, dried fruit 
packing houses and box shook plants.—C. E. 
Down. 


* Data in this section is taken from Organizer’s 
Reports for February. 


San Pedro.—As far as the writer knows all 
needing work apply for jobs on the WPA and 
go to work when called. The lumber, canning 
and construction industries are taking on addi- 
tional workers. In the oil industry hours have 
been increased from 36 to 40 and in the con- 
struction from 30 to 40 per week. A local 
of fishermen has been chartered by the Sea- 
men. No company unions active in this dis- 
trict—CeciL P. JOHNSON. 


COLORADO 


Boulder—The PWA and direct relief are the 
two agencies providing for the unemployed. On 
Government construction building employees 
are being hired. Some stores have increased 
hours of work.—Harry F. Woops. 

Grand Junction—The only provision for 
those without jobs is the WPA. Several firms 
have lengthened the hours with no increase in 
pay. All corporations except railroads object 
to their employees organizing and bargaining 
collectively —Henry M. Tess. 


FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—The city is putting all it can to 
work on WPA projects. All packing houses 
allow packing employees to work as long as 
they want and some work as much as 16 hours 
a day.—FraNK WALKER. 


GEORGIA 


Augusta.—At present we have a number of 
WPA projects under way. These take up a 
large number of workers. The building trades 
are taking on workers. The Lambard Iron 
Works and Supply Company is asking their 
employees to allow their hours to be stretched 
out 10 more per week which will be the equiva- 
lent to about 15 cents per hour wage cut. On 
WPA jobs the hod carriers secured a five-cent 
per hour wage increase which makes it five 
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cents higher than the Government rate. The 
Central Labor Union is holding two educational 
meetings each month. The bakery workers have 
just formed a local union. The Collins Bakery 
is discharging its employees for joining a union, 
but the writer is meeting with the management 
and hopes to get the matter satisfactorily settled. 
—H. H. STEWART. 

Rossville—There is very little relief aid 
given except for some work on PWA projects. 
Due to stretch-out some textile workers have 
been discharged. Many industries are grad- 
ually increasing hours and reducing wages. 
Organization work is under way by hod car- 
riers and textile workers. Most all companies 
meet with workers’ committees but only to argue 
never to make bargains.—C. D. PucKETT. 


ILLINOIS 


Herrin—People without work and in dire 
need receive help from emergency relief. We 


have a post office building started but owing to 


bad weather work has been tied up. Carpenters 
are working five days a week while hod car- 
riers are still working six days per week. The 
Chevrolet Motor Sales Company refused to 
recognize the organizing of their body workers 
and painters by their mechanics—W. A. PAce. 
Peoria.—The State Relief Office takes care 
of the needy. 


Many men are working on WPA 
projects such as levee works and grading. These 
jobs are not unionized. The Caterpillar Tractor 
Company has been laying off local men and 
bringing men in from outside in order to cre- 


ate a surplus of labor. Efforts are being made 
to organize the teachers. Machinists and team- 
sters are building up their organizations.—SAM 
Lorb. 

Springfield.—The County Relief Committee is 
taking care of those on relief without jobs, 
while the PWA is giving work to those who 
are able to work. The Peabody Coal Company 
has increased the number of its employees at 
all of its mines in and around here and is op- 
erating at full time. The organizing commit- 
tee for the central body is attempting to form 
a retail clerks’ union. The committee was also 
instructed to assist the cooks and waiters in or- 
ganizing more restaurants. Owing to the ex- 
cessive and continued cold weather there has 
been a shortage of coal in this district and the 
operators asked the miners to work on Satur- 
day as an emergency. As a result all the 
united mine workers worked an extra day dur- 
ing the past three weeks in order that those 
out of coal would not suffer. Their action has 
been praised by city officials and the people 
generally —R. E. WooDMANSEE. 

Waukegan.—The WPA projects are taking 
care of all those on relief here. We are doing 
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what we can to have the prevailing rate of 
wages paid. Practically all firms in this vi- 
cinity have lengthened their working hours. 
We are doing our best to support the workers 
at the Oakes Products Company who are on 
strike, and in this way we are at least showing 
the unorganized workers what we can do. All 
of the companies in this district object to their 
employees organizing and bargaining collec- 
tively—Gerorce NorpsTRoM. 


INDIANA 


Evansville—Quite a few of the industries 
here are taking on men who have been with- 
out jobs. Those needing relief are taken care 
of by the Township Trustees. The Bucyrus 
Erie Company, manufacturers of steam shovels, 
cranes, etc., are reopening their plant here 
within sixty days and will take on approx- 
imately 400 employees. The employees of 
the Keck-Gonnerman Factory at Mt. Vernon 
have attempted to form an organization. The 
plant closed for two weeks to take inventory 
and when it reopened eighteen of their men 
whom they had spotted as interested in union- 
ization were not recalled. Charges were filed 
with the Regional Board and hearings set for 
March 4. If hearing is favorable the organi- 
zation no doubt will thrive very rapidly. The 
Bernardin Bottle Company and the Sunbeam 
Mfg. Company resist the right of their work- 
ers to organize and bargain collectively.—W. E. 
Lycan. 

Fort Wayne.—There are 4,000 people carried 
by work on WPA in this county. Five jobs are 
ready to start just as soon as weather gets 
better. A few workers have been taken on 
by the General Electric Company and indica- 
tions are that local industries will add to their 
employment roll. Most of the service industries 
have increased hours. Workers at the Horton 
Washing Machine Company through agreement 
with Federal Labor Union have obtained wage 
increase and shorter hours. The Wayne Knit- 
ting Mills and International Harvester Com- 
pany resist the right of their employees to bar- 
gain collectively. In the Wayne Knitting plant 
the employers are still refusing to bargain with 
knitters union after a Government election had 
been held.—Artuur C. Viet. 

Kokomo.—Through the securing of Govern- 
ment projects many have found employment on 
WPA and PWA jobs. The Red Cross does a 
great deal of good among the needy as does 
the Tuberculosis Association. As a general rule 
merchants are staying by the old NRA stand- 
ards for hours. No wage increases are being 
granted. The hod carriers are making efforts 
to reorganize in the near future. Carpenters 
are taking in new members. It is said that 
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the Federal Labor Union is adding to its mem- 
bership very materially—H. E. VinceNr. 

Marion.—Most of those needing help and 
work get it through the Township Trustee— 
$1.08 a week for single men; $1.80 for two 
people and $2.80 for three or more, and this 
help is given in the form of grocery orders. 
No one is taking on additional workers. Efforts 
are being made to organize the bartenders and 
waiters. Most of our public utility companies 
oppose organization of their employees.—ALVIN 
BARRETT. 

New Albany.—Those on relief have been put 
to work on WPA projects. Those needing re- 
lief are being taken care of by the township 
trustees. Some firms have lengthened hours. 
Dairy workers are organizing. A strike of 
four weeks’ duration is still on at the Fein 
Brothers Shirt Company.—JoHN E. ScHapp. 

South Bend—The WPA has taken a large 
majority from the relief rolls. Three school 
houses are to be built, using our building trades 
mechanics. The Studebaker and a few others 
have taken on workers. The local automobile 
workers’ union is making effort to organize 
the employees of the Bantom Ball Bearing 
Plant. This plant, together with the Malleable 
Steel Range Company, Oliver Farm Equipment 
Company, Wilson Brothers Shirt Company and 
Woollen Mills object to the organization of 
their workers to bargain collectively—S. A. 
SWEENEY. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—We are placing those without 
work on PWA and CWA projects. None of 
our industries are taking on employees. The 
department stores and Transfer Company 
lengthened hours. None of our industries are 
increasing wages but are taking advantage of 
the relief question so that a person starving 
will work for a wage below the prevailing 
wage which of course to some extent is break- 
ing down standards. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Middleboro.—For those without work, projects 
are under way for improving roads, wood cut- 
ting and work on our playground. In some 
cases firms have lengthened hours. No wage 
increases to report.—WILL S. ANDERSON. 

South Hadley Falls—Most of the needy have 
found work on PWA jobs. Those not working 
get a small amount from the Welfare Depart- 
ment. The Valley Paper Company of Holyoke 
has put on an extra shift in their finishing de- 
partment—about 35 additional workers were 
employed but this is only a temporary thing. 
The Farr Alapaco Textile Cotton Department 


is putting the stretch-out system in their milj 
and reducing wages. The workers went on 
strike against these conditions and the Mayor 
got the workers to return to work and to place 
their case before the State Board. Paper 
makers, teamsters and chauffeurs are organiz- 
ing. The writer has been delegated to attend 
the Regional Conference to be held April 26 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor.—Micuaet J. McLain. 


MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids—WPA sewer projects, street 
railway car removal jobs, road grading and the 
building of a municipal garage furnish work 
for those needing employment; direct relief is 
given those unfit for manual labor and elderly 
people. The Grand Rapids Store Equipment 
Company, a union concern, the Kelvinator Com- 
pany and the Macey Company, non-union, are 
taking on additional workers. We have a gen- 
eral organizing campaign on with a general 
contest between four sections—building trades, 
printing trades, metal trades and miscellaneous 
trades. The rubber workers have applied for a 
charter. Several attempts have been made to 
form company unions by the employers.—WIL- 
LIAM H. RICHMOND. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis——Hours of work are being 
lengthened. The Hudson Mfg. Company has 
added considerable to their working time. The 
employees of the Northern States Power Com- 
pany are about to agree to their 1929 working 
wage schedule. Fur workers, retail clerks, 
laundry drivers and butter workers have or- 
ganization plans under way. The Street Wear 
Company refuses to bargain collectively with 
its employees and objects to their organizing — 
PATRICK J. CORCORAN. 


MISSOURI 


St. Joseph.—County and state are providing 
direct relief to some extent. Unions maintain 
a commissary for members in need. Nearly 
all large industries are reducing their working 
forces. Hours have been lengthened and wages 
cut. The building trades have been able to 
maintain 1935 wage standards and have agree- 
ments signed for 1936. There is a continual label 
and organization campaign in progress. We 
have a Union Label League which did wonder- 
ful work in promoting label goods. All local 
unions have workers’ education classes and we 
are fortunate in having E. W. Mounce as a 
regional director, as he is very friendly to the 
Labor Movement and gives much of his time 
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to us. WPA has about 4,000 men and women 
employed here in Buchanan County.—Davp E. 


PAINTER. 
MONTANA 


Havre—We have the WPA relief set up 
here. Companies are laying off men, and the 
F. A. Battery Company, H. Earl Clark Com- 
pany and the Woolworth Company have length- 
ened hours. Butchers and meat cutters have 
just reorganized. Retail clerks, bakery and 
truck drivers and plasterers are organizing.— 
Frank GUNN. 


NEBRASKA 


Grand Island——The city and county have 
created work to take care of all needing relief. 
Nearly all firms have lengthened hours.—C. K. 
HENRY. 

Lincolhn—WPA supplies work relief. Unions 
of sheet metal workers and retail store clerks 
have been organized.—Britr Pryor. 


NEW JERSEY 


Secaucus.—Most unorganized trades long ago 
lengthened hours. The writer organized a local 
union of laundry workers. The Lackawanna 


Laundries, known as the Consolidated Laun- 


dries, refuse to bargain collectively. Several 
companies are starting company unions.—Ros- 
ERT R. DOYLE. 


NEW YORK 


Norfolk.—The only provision for relief is on 
highway projects. The Aluminum Company at 
Massena is taking on workers. The Massena 
Aluminum Workers’ Union No. 19256 celebrated 
its second anniversary on February 22 by hold- 
ing a banquet at the Woodlawn Hotel. David 
L. Williams, president of the National Council 
of Aluminum Workers, was one of the speak- 
ers; other guests and speakers included Michael 
F. Walsh, A. F. of L. organizer at Utica, N. Y.; 
Joseph Robilland, organizer for the United 
Textile Workers from Boston, and the Mayor of 
Massena, Mr. Rolland A. Newton, who made 
the opening address of welcome—Jay M. 
CLARKE. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham.—For those without jobs the city has 
been giving some of them work on building 
new streets. For those needing relief the city 
and county together gave them a small sum 
with the citizens giving more than the city and 
county. The Federal Government has been help- 
ing from keeping the people from starving. 
Back in 1935 stores and garages lengthened their 
hours and they are still working their em- 
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ployees long hours. While the American To- 
bacco Company and Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company have raised wages, still their wage 
scale is very low. Tobacco workers are making 
a drive for new members. The hosiery com- 
panies are very bitter against their employees 
joining a union and one of them has discharged 
one of the leaders in the union—H. A. Mc- 
CRIMMON. 

Shelby—The United States Employment 
Service is the only employment agency. The 
Salvation Army and two civic agencies are the 
only agencies to provide for those without jobs 
and who need relief. Of course there is the 
WPA in this county. Because of idleness and 
curtailment of mills about 1,500 textile workers 
are without employment. Many textile work- 
ers are still working 12 and 16 hours daily, 
60 and more per week. This is not decreasing 
the unemployed but keeping others out of work. 
Many women are working 55 hours a week, 
which is in violation of the State law. This 
has been reported to the State Department of 
Labor and investigation has been promised by 
that department. When the mills start run- 
ning regularly again textile workers plan or- 
ganization. Efforts are being made to organize 
the filling station operators. Opposition comes 
from every empioyer whose workers indicate 
a desire to organize. Just now there is no 
such thing as collective bargaining with em- 
ployers.—PauL R. CHRISTOPHER. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot—The WPA, PWA and the city and 
county relief are the three agencies through 
which our needy find employment and relief. The 
Great Northern Railway and mines are taking 
on workers. All retail stores and chain store 
employees, with the exception of meat cutters, 
have to work longer hours. Employees of the 
Northern State Power Company and the Great 
Northern Railway Company received a wage 
increase of 5 per cent, which now completely 
restores to them the cut they had taken at dif- 
ferent times in their pay. A local of musicians 
was organized. Bartenders, cooks and janitors 
are forming unions. Montgomery-Ward, J. C. 
Penny, Piggly-Wiggly, Standard Oil Company 
and other large firms resist the right of their 
workers to organize and bargain collectively.— 
C. T. VAUGHAN. 


OHIO 


Crooksville—Our unemployed are now fairly 
well placed on WPA projects. Direct relief is 
handled with Township Trustees as dispensers. 
Considerable men are being taken on at the 
mines due to coal shortage caused by severe 
weather. Various pottery firms offer 3 per cent 
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WHAT! 


Borrow Money From A Friend? 


Say. What Do You Think These Are, 
Horse and Buggy Days? 


When aman stops to think about 
it, he realizes that luxuries are 
enjoyed by many today that 
Alexander the Great or Queen 
Elizabeth never dreamed of. 
Aside from the amazing improve- 
ments over grandfather’s day— 
light by turning a key, music 
from the air, swift travel at low 
cost, there are the thousand and 
one less spectacular improve- 
ments: guaranteed freedom from 
smallpox, government protection 
ofsavings, compulsory education, 
modern plumbing and heating. 


And just as scientific research 
and discovery are the source of 
sensational advances in trans- 
portation, health, education, 
communication, recreation .and 
other human interests and activ- 
ities, so likewise has science.con- 
tributed vastly to the American 


Family’s domestic economy, 
Perhaps the new services of fam- 
ily finance are even more basic 
and fundamental than any or allof 
the other modern improvements. 

When the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, after exhaustive study, 
said that what this country need- 
ed was a uniform small loan law, 
and wrote the pattern for it, 
there was consternation amongst 
the smug sociologists—not to 
mention the holier-than-thou un- 
cles and employers and friends 
who took a sadistic pleasure in 
reading a boresome curtain lec- 
ture when someone wanted to 
borrow a hundred dollars. But 
it was good news to the average 
American. 

“What! Borrow money from 
a friend?” you will hear a man 
say. “Say, what do you think 
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theseare, horse and buggy days?” 
He would no more think of hu- 
miliating himself before a friend 
or employer than he’d hire a 
horse to take the family for a 
Sunday ride. “Put it in the pay 
envelope!” he says tothe boss who 
wants to spend money and time 
supervising his personal affairs. 
Proceeding on the sound basis 
of complying with deep human 
desires, Household has developed 
a financial service for families of 
small means that completely rev- 
olutionizes the American Family’s 
status—gives it a port in case of 
financial storm, helps its mem- 
bers to get out of the rut and stay 
out, helps them maintain their 
dignity and independence. 
When a man needs up to $300 
these days, he doesn’t have to 
demean himself, neither does he 
have to risk the clutches of the 
old-fashioned, unprincipled mon- 
ey-lender. He comes to House- 
hold where he is treated like a 
man, his affairs, however small 
the figures, are discussed as 
thoughtfully and interestedly as 
a banker would talk with a capi- 
talist. He is loaned cash on his or 
on his and his wife’s signatures, 


and at a cost that is not exorbi- 
tant for the service rendered, or 
the profit earned. 

After the emergency loan has 
been made, Household then works 
with a man or his wife to recon- 
struct his family finances so that 
he will not be so likely to get into 
trouble again—shows his wife 
how to buy more for her money, 
shows them both how to stop 
the money leaks, gives them a 
fresh start. 

Everyone who is interested in 
this fundamental social advance 
of our modern day should send 
for free sample copies of the in- 
struction pamphlets we distribute 
to the public. Simply write and 
ask for them on your letterhead. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


**Doctor of Family Finances” 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chieago, Illinois 
& 


(Reprints of this series of advertisements will be 
mailed on request to our Division of Research.) 
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wage increase but the workers are still on strike 
for recognition of union. The most active in 
organization work are the retail clerks and gov- 
ernment workers.—JAMES M. WHITE. 

Lima—To provide work for the unemployed 
we have the WPA and PWA. We have direct 
relief for those unable to work. Employment 
in heavy industries very slow in this city. The 
Superior Body Works lengthened hours. The 
Lima Locomotive Corporation made a $10 per 
month wage cut on all clerical and office work- 
ers. Organization of laundry and dry clean- 
ing workers is in progress; butcher workmen 
have reorganized as have electrical workers. 
The Deisel-Wimmer-Gilbert Corporation and 
the Marvel Maid Garment Company resist the 
right of their workers to bargain collectively. 
—ALFRED T. MURPHY. 

Springfield—Clark County, including Spring- 
field, is furnishing food, rent and other living 
necessities, through cash payments, to persons 
on relief who are without employment. A county 
agency has been set up, with a director, ad- 
ministered through the Social Welfare Agency. 
Payment is made to persons on WPA jobs 
whether employed or unemployed, if the 


weather does not permit work to be done. The 
International Harvester Company, The Crowell 
Publishing Company, The Buckeye Incubator 
Company, The Robbins & Myers Company, and 


a number of other concerns have been taking 
on employees. There has been some demand 
for skilled workmen in the metal trades. 
Charges are made that some firms have length- 
ened hours and reduced wages. These facts 
have not yet been substantiated. Difficult to 
get actual facts. There are no increases in 
wages, except through contracts made by unions. 
City employees are endeavoring to get restora- 
tion of wages. They are suffering a 10 per cent 
cut. Originally it was one day in each week. 
There has been some restoration of salaries of 
school teachers. The teachers are organized. 
The bartenders and culinary workers are or- 
ganizing with good results—C. W. Ricu. 


OKLAHOMA 


Okmulgee.—For those needing work we have 
the WPA. Barnsdall opened up their refinery 
and put some of their old employees back to 
work. Chain stores lengthened hours.—O. W. 
BYForb. 


OREGON 


Klamath Falls—Men needing work find it 
on WPA projects. The timber industries are 
taking on workers, and hours have been in- 
creased from 40 to 48. Lumber companies re- 
sist the right of their workers to organize and 
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bargain collectively. Organizing work is under 
way among timber workers and building trades. 
men.—A. L. RICE. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Alletntown.—Most of the unemployed are 
working on the various projects. Those that 
have no employment are on State relief. The 
Mack Motor Company is hiring workers, mostly 
mechanics. They have just received an order 
to build 200 buses. Hours are being lengthened 
and wages reduced in the silk industry. The 
Arcadia Knitting Company and the National 
Dye Works resist the right of their employees 
to organize and bargain collectively —Samue. 
MAcrt. * 

Johnstown.—The WPA takes care of those 
needing work and the Poor Board for those 
needing relief. Have been trying to organize 
the retail clerks. A local union of butcher 
workmen and meat cutters has been organized. 
We have cooperated with the truck drivers in 
settling their strike with the Harris-Boyer Bak- 
ing Company—the strike has been won. A 
number of common laborers’ unions have been 
formed throughout the county.—CLype S. Stick. 

Strabane—For those needing work WPA 
projects are the only provision to meet it. The 
mines are taking on abled-bodied men. Efforts 
are being made to organize the bartenders. All 
industries are organized except the Atlantic 
and Pacific chain stores and they object to the 
organization of their workers—M. PAHANISH 
and James W. Tams. 

York.—Our unemployed boys are sent to CCC 
camps; unemployed persons given work on 
WPA, those needing relief secure it through di- 
rect relief, community center and Salvation 
Army. All silk mills, garment factories, cigar 
factories and potteries have lengthened hours. 
In fact the hosiery mills seem to be about the 
only industry not to have longer hours. Or- 
ganizing work is under way among cigar 
makers, textile and hosiery workers, and the 
York Federation of Trades Unions have been 
conducting a campaign to organize all work- 
ers, but is particularly concentrating on the 
unionization of bartenders and waiters and 
drivers of beer and soft drink wagons. All 
silk mills oppose organization of their workers; 
the General Electric Company has a company 
union as have the American Chain and McKray 
Chain Stores—HERMAN STEIN. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Buffalo—There is no provision made for 
those without work or who need relief. A few 
companies are putting on workers but those 
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A full flow of rust-free 
water from pipes of 
copper or brass 


Thousands of installations attest the many 
yeats of rust-free service Anaconda Brass 
Pipe assures. 

A new type of installation . .. Anaconda 
Copper Tubes and Fittings . . . now reduces 
the cost of rustless piping. These tubes do 
not require threading, are lighter in weight 
than pipe, and cost is less per foot. 

Your architect or plumbing contractor 


AnacouDA 
eS 


will tell you what kind of rust-proof pipe 
to use. Just be sure the name ANACONDA 
is stamped in every length. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


Subsidiary of 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 





they hire are from other towns and not here. 
The Excelsior Mill went on the ten-hour basis 
and took a wage cut ranging from ro to 41 per 
cent. No firms are increasing wages. The 
Wallace Mfg. Company, the Union Buffalo Mill 
Company and the Hambrick chain of mills 
object to their employees organizing.—JoHN 
POOLE. 

Columbia.—Only those on relief are allowed 
to work on WPA projects and all mechanics 
who have managed to stay clear of relief are 
now out of work as the WPA projects are being 
done by contractors who formerly employed 
these men. Hours are being lengthened.— 
Grorce H. BLACKBURN. 

Gaffney.—The only provision for those with- 
out jobs is the WPA. The Hambrick chain of 
textile mills cut out their third shift and let out 
about 500 workers. No wage increases to report, 
but food and fuel are from 60 cents to $1.60 
higher than in 1933. Efforts are being made to 
organize our principal industry which is textiles. 
The Alma Mill, one of the Hambrick chain, re- 
fused to meet with the workers on the subject 
of stretch-out and the employees went out on 
protest against this treatment and are still out. 
About 400 are affected —J. H. PALMER. 


Greenville—Until recently no provision has 
been made for those without jobs and now the 
textile manufacturers are trying to secure funds 
for relief use. Hours in the textile industry 
are increasing—about 30 per cent of them are 
operating on longer hours. Ninety per cent of 
all industries object to their employees organ- 
izing. The employers are having difficulties 
controlling the company unions they have estab- 
lished.—JOHN A. PEEL. 

Spartanburg.—Very little provision is made 
to give work to the unemployed. A $2,000 
armory is being built. The Southern Railway 
put on 35 workers a short time ago. In some 
cases where the textile workers are not organ- 
ized they have increased hours. Our Monday 
night meeting of the central body is well at- 
tended. Employers fight organization of their 
workers and one mill has been closed for seven 
months in protest against it, but the employees 
are still holding fast—E. P. Berry. 

Tricopan.—The only relief in this community 
for those without jobs is the WPA. The mills 
that have company stores will not let a hand 
have a dime unless they have some time coming 
from work in the mill. The mills are trying 
to stretch-out and speed up instead of taking 
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on additional workers. Employers are con- 
stantly fighting labor down here and telling 
them up in Washington that they want to main- 
tain hours and wages. The unions in this 
county are in very good shape and we have 
just formed a new textile union. All mills 
resist organization.—B. C. Comer. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—We have three PWA jobs that will 
give work to a number of otir unemployed. All 
unorganized workers have longer hours. The 
writer has more calls for assistance in organi- 
zation work than he can fill. The company 
union is playing a very important part in the 
hearing on the Beamus Bog Company.—W. I. 
CARRINGTON. 

Johnson City..-—Special efforts are being made 
by the organizing committee of the Central 
Labor Union and officials of the organization 
to get the electrical workers and bricklayers’ 
organizations functioning again. We hope to 
send for the bricklayers’ charter very shortly.— 
W. G. Hart. 

TEXAS 


Dallas—For those without employment we 
have the WPA and to those in need groceries 
are still being supplied. Several grocery stores 
and the textile mills have lengthened hours. A 
general organizing campaign is now going on 
with committees from all unions, with William 
R. Williams in charge. Since the NRA was 
abolished nearly all firms oppose organization 
efforts—Loren P. Younc. 

Texarkana.—Persons needing work and re- 
lief are referred to the county relief offices 
or to the local charity office. Hours are being 
lengthened by some firms. The Southland Gar- 
ment Mfg. Company and the broom works are 
most active against the unionization of their 
workers.—CHARLES J. MAUNSELL. 


VIRGINIA 


Hampton.—No provision is made for those 
without work except the public works projects. 
The Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Company continues to take on more workers in 
some of the departments but they are classified 


as helpers and apprentices. This firm has 
lengthened hours on all commercial and repair 
work from 36 to 40 a week. The cleaners and 
dyers have formed a union, considerable en- 
thusiasm is manifest and it promises to grow. 
The labor movement has a tough going making 
any progress as the Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company, the Warwick Machine 
Company and the Virginia Public Service Com- 
pany and others resist the right of their workers 
to bargain collectively —Cart E. GusTaFson. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Richmond.—The Associated Charities, Com. 
munity Fund and Welfare Department of the 
city look after those who are without work ang 
in need. A Federal Labor Union has been or. 
ganized. The weather has been so bad that 
even meetings have had to be postponed. Prag. 
tically all industries except the railroads object 
to their employees organizing and bargaining 
collectively —W. F. RoBinson. 


WASHINGTON 


Camas.—A new movement has been started 
in the county within the last month and it js 
a project to give relief to needy women by 
sewing for which they shall be paid the pre- 
vailing scale of wages. There are no com- 
panies employing more men at this time. The 
Columbia River Paper Company is shut down 
at the present time for an indefinite period. 
The chain stores are working their clerks longer 
hours and all efforts to organize them are with- 
out success. A musicians’ charter has been ap- 
plied for and at present we are working to 
organize the bricklayers——V. A. Davis. 

Port Angeles.—At present we have very few 
without jobs and our relief board is still func- 
tioning. The logging industry seems to be the 
only one taking on men and these mills are 
running at full capacity. In some cases the 
retail stores have lengthened hours.—W. F. 
KILBY. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Brady.—We have WPA projects or direct 
relief for those who are unable to work at this 
time. The Rover Seam Coal Company is hiring 
a few men at this time as is the National Fuel. 
Other firms are reducing their working force. 
Under special permit several coal companies are 
operating six days a week. Barbers and hotel 
and restaurant workers are organizing.— 
Everett LIveNGoop. 

Charleston—The only provision made for 
jobs is through the WPA and for relief through 
the county relief organization, The chemical 
industry is about the only industry employing 
more men. They work three eight-hour shifts 
three hundred and sixty-five days a year. 
The large plants in most instances have not 
increased hours, but department stores and 
laundries have. Wages have been raised in 
the chemical industry. A vigorous effort is be- 
ing made to organize the barbers, bartenders, 
cooks and waiters. Recently two taxi compa- 
nies signed agreements with their employees. 
The large chemical plants resist all efforts to 
organize their employees. Two of the small 
chemical companies have wage agreements. The 
DuPont Chemical Company is making an effort 
to develop independent employee control.— 
Tuomas CAIRNs. 





